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TO THE RIGHT HON. 

GENERAL LORD HILL, 

G.C.B. G.C.H* 

&c. &c. &c. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF HER MAJESTY's FORCES. 

My Lord, 
To whom can the following sketches of a 
soldier's wandering life be more appropriately 
dedicated than to your Lordship, more espe- 
cially when they are the idle pratings of an 
^^ old Second Division man''— of that division 
of the Peninsular Army so much indebted to 
your Lordship, for that constant care and pater- 
nal soUcitude which can never be forgotten. Koyr 
often has not your Lordship's hospitable board 
afforded to the officers about you, happy hours 
of repose (although they were by no means 
idle at the time) after the fatigues to which 
your carps d'armie was incessantly exposed 1 
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Even in the presence of the enemy before 
Bayonne^ when cantonned in Vietue Mouguh'es, 
we muBt recollect that while your table groaned 
under the weight of a welcome visitor— a 
formidable British faroi^— private theatricals 
would enliven the evenings, although at the 
risk of meeting the foe, the very next moment, 
in buskin or in female attire, when the French- 
men might have believed that rival Joans of 
Arc had taken the field to avenge St. George's 
cause ! 

That your Lordship may long enjoy health 
and happiness to recollect those times and all 
the good that your Lordship has done during 
your many well spent days, when grateful 
memory may ultimately soothe the final pas- 
sage to that eternal abode of bliss which awaits 
the just, 

Is the sincere prayer 
Of your Lordship's 
Obliged and devoted servant, 
Thbj Author. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It is difficult to say, whether a state of peace 
or of war affords the best means of becoming 
acquainted with the real character of nations. 
In an open state of hostility, there is less need 
of professing friendly sentiments that are not felt, 
or of dissimulating our animosities. In peace, 
^ on the contrary, the assumption of a benevolent 
disposition becomes politic 5 and while we hus- 
band our resources for a future war, we avail 
ourselves of every means that intimacy affords 
to add a moral strength to our future physical 
exertions. 

It is during the international communication 
of tranquil days, that we attain a knowledge 
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of the nature of those domestic broils and 
struggles for a power that party intrigues daily 
weaken. It is then that we are enabled to 
discern the most vulnerable points of attack — 
more open to the skilful diplomatist than the 
battered breach to the en^neer's approaches-?- 
that we learn how we can best avail ourselves 
of intestine feuds^ to cripple a country's re- 
sources, and upon what fulcrum, in the hour of 
need, we can rest most effectually the mighty 
levers of interest, pride, and party hostility, 
civil and religious discord, and unprincipled 
speculation. 

With the verbiage of patriotism and national 
honour upon his lips, the diplomatist, who is 
out of place, exerts every nerve to shake the in^ 
fluence of his more successful competitors in the 
national markets, and to depreciate their actions 
by pointing out every error that might endanger 
the country's safety in the event of future wars, 
actually affording more useful information 
to our natural and common enemies, than 
bribery could obtain for them, when hostilities 
might commence. 
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INTRODUCTION. 13C 

During our occasidnal intercourse with the 
officers of the French army in the late wars, the 
two countries entertained a much higher sense of 
respect towards each other than they do at the 
present moment ; and we bore in their estima- 
tion a reputation of generosity which our con- 
tinental tourists and emigrants most certainly 
have not confirmed. In the Peninsular, al- 
though the French troops had experienced 
many a severe blow, and been checked in their 
usual career of success, stiU as the war was not 
popular, their national vanity diverted them 
from disasters which they solely attributed to 
the treachery of their leaders, and the discord 
in their councils; they did not admit any 
military superiority on our side, and therefore 
did not view us with a jealous eye. Not so in 
their cities and their circles : our greater wealth 
and our ostentation, our conduct too frequently 
overbearing, our superiority in manufactures, 
and our successful rivalry in arts, sciences, and 
literature — compel them, although reluctantly 
and unconfessed, to look upon us with envy } 
and envy is too frequently the forerunner of 
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deadly hate. An Anglomania may, to a certain 
extent, prevail in their adoption of fashions, 
and many points of desirable imitation; but 
the copyist abhors the original. 

The only class of French society which 
has ever seemed to entertain cordial feelings 
towards us, is the military, from their recoHec- 
tions of former associations ; and although the 
name of Waterloo must ever be offensive to 
their ears, there exists a frankness and can- 
dour amongst soldiers, which invariably leads 
them to respect the brave. 

The lines of Torres Vedras afforded us fre- 
quent opportmiities of cultivating this friendly 
intercourse^ and thereby becoming more inti*^ 
mately acquainted with the public and private 
character of our enemies than now when we 
are friends and alUes ; and the frankness of 
their prisoners m conversation with us gave us 
perhaps a better insight into the real state of 
their society, than we have subsequently ob- 
tained in their own country. Rarely did we meet 
a French officer who did not express an anxious 
desire for peace and future amicable relations, 
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not without boasting of the expression attri* 
bnted to Frederick of Prussia, — that if France 
and England were united, not a gun should be 
fired in Europe without their permission. 

In these celebrated lines there not only did 
exist the utmost cordiality between us, when 
meeting upon neutral groimd, but the French 
seemed on various occasions to have overcome 
the deadly hate and revengeful sentiments they 
entertained towards the Portuguese. One 
circutnstance of this nature is worthy of being 
recorded. 

The first battalion of the Luedtanian Legion, 
afterwards the 7th Ca9adores, was in firont of a 
French regiment,^ and between them, near the 
royal palace of Runa, were certain windmills, 
the possession of which became a point of 
frequent skirmishes, whenever the French 
came down to grind their com. This unpro«- 
fitable contest continued for some time, until 
both parties being convinced of its absurdity, 
approached each other unarmed, and came 
to the mutual understanding that this con- 
test about windmills, which truly recalled that 
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of Cervantes' crack-brained knight^ should 
cease. Since that period, until the retreat of 
Massena, it was soon found that a friendly in- 
tercourse, and an exchange of civilities was far 
preferable to an interchange of leaden bullets, 
which, to many of the parties, rendered the 
grinding of their daily bread an unnecessary 
process. 

It is somewhat strange, but long after this 
friendly meeting, during the temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities that took place between our 
army and the French on the 29th July, 1813, 
on the heights of Villalba, near Pampeluna, 
while the soldiers of both countries were scat- 
tered together about the fields, bearing off their 
respective wounded, and picking beans for their 
messes, several officers and men of the same 
French regiment came again in friendly con- 
tact with their old Portuguese friends of Torres 
Yedras, when many a hand, which but a few 
hours before had grasped a deadly weapon, and 
made many a former boon companion over 
grog and cigar bite the dust, was now held out 
in cordial recollection, until the bugles' loud 
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blast summoned the temporary friends to renew 
the work of blood.* 

The more frequently this exchange of civility 
took place between the French and the British 
troopS) the higher we appeared to rise in their 
estimation ; and when their prisoners observed 
the apparent laxity of discipline, and want of 
personal pride and military ^^ bearing" amongst 
our troops, they expressed surprise at their 
gallant achievements ; and it was on such occa- 
sions that they would remark, ^^that troops 

* It was this regiment (the 7th Ca^adores) which, under the 
command of my gallant friend. Sir John Scott Lillie, made a 
brilliant attack on a formidable French post the following day, 
the 30 th July, which they carried in the presence of both armies, 
that crowning the surrounding heights, were looking at the 
conflict in silent expectation, as no reinforcement could have 
moved to the support of the brave band, in time to save 
them from what appeared inevitable destruction. How* 
ever the boldness of the onset was such, that the enemy fled 
in confusion and dismay. It was after this unequal struggle 
that the Duke of Richmond, then Earl of March rode up to 
their commander, expressing the Duke of Wellington's high 
approbation of the conduct of his battalion, then reduced to 
four ofiicers and 150 men. 
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like these knew not when they were beaten/' 
one of the most flattering compliments to a 
nation's true courage and dauntless intrepidity, 

m 

as the French were obliged to confess that the 
valour of their men was very frequently artifi- 
cial and gregarious. 

But to expect that France can ever be cor- 
dially attached to our country, would be lui 
absurd as to have expected amity between 
Rome and Carthage. We cannot dissimulate 
our pride ; but they well know how to disguise 
their hate. In their intercourse with our 
wealthy emigrators, they observe and keenly 
feel that 

Defect of manners, want of goTerument, 
Pride, haughtiness, opinion and disdain. 
The least of which, haunting a nobleman, 
Loseth men's hearts. 

And while the obsequious foreigner bows to us, 
to quote again the language of our bard, he 
will mutter, in mental soliloquy. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
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The only prospect of a lasting peace between 
us is in a mutuality of interests. May such an 
alliance long continue ; and let us hope never 
more to witness many of the horrors which 
the following sketches record. 

How far. during the halcyon days of peace, 
we have profited by continental intercourse, 
time alone can show. In the meanwhile, let 
us endeavour to preserve our nationality. 
Already, stilettos are worn, and stabbing has 
become a common practice; while waltzes, 
which, upon their introduction amongst us, 
were considered by the fastidiously pure as 
objectionable, even when their movements 
were rapid and exhilarating, are now of a 
languishing and voluptuous character, which 
may become national. The learned know that 
the poet Meursius, who was an excellent judge 
in such matters, described one hundred and 
eighty-nine dances of the Greeks, each of 
which expressed a different grade of passion. 
I shall say no more — nous verrons. 
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THE FLIGHT. 

(AUGUST 1810). 

The sun was shedding its parting rays over 
the verdant hills of the Sobrero Formoso^ and 
the crepuscule casting its blue mantle on the 
once happy woodland of that lovely spot, 
while the deep moan of the mountain breeze 
murmured through the thick foliage of the 
wide-spreading cork and chesnut trees. But 
no sound of rural mirth enlivened the scene ! 
No fond words of anxious affection were 
whispered under the inviting shade of the 
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2 THE FLIGHT. 

lofty caitanheiro. The young peasant was 
no longer attuning his rude guitar and his 
untaught voice to sing to hia own rapariga 
some venturous imitation of the Lisbon or 
the Brazilian fnodinhat he had heard in passing 
snatches in neighBoiuing towns, or tripping 
with her over the green sward enamelled with 
the wild hyacinth, the Ught and empassioned 
landon,* Lamentations and subdued notes of 
misery and impotent wrath, issued from the 
deep glen, where mournful, on the grassy banks 
of a sluggish stream, was assembled a group 
of fugitives, quitting perhaps for ever the 
cottage that gave them birth, the shelter of 
their household tree, the venerable cemetery 
where the ashes of their fathers were gathered 
under a flowery mound. The dull bell of the 
neighbouring convent no longer summoned 
them to hear the swelling organ and the chants 
of Heaven's elect, imploring intercession and 
foi^veness. A distant shot, re-echoed from 
hat 
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THE FLIGHT. 3 

bounded the horizon, and then a blast of 
the war bugle, now approaching, now re- 
ceding on the flitting breeze, warned the 
anxious and trembling exiles, that they soon 
might need to hurry their pace and not be 
permitted even a few stolen minutes^ repose, 
to renovate their exhausted frame, worn out 
by bodily fatigues and mental misery. 

They now had halted. Salvator's glowing 
pencil would not have found it easy to de- 
lineate the groups. Here, a lusty monk was 
assisting an afirighted nun off her jaded mule, 
a nun, who since the welcome or the dreaded 
veil had concealed her ebon tresses, had never 
ventured beyond the holy precincts of her sanc- 
tuary, or sought another shade than the orange 
and lemon bower of her convent garden ; now 
her monastic robes were concealed under the 
ample folds of a dark capa or cloak, while a large 
fcw^o, .or ^kerchief was closely drawn over veil 
and beguin. And there were seen holy friars and 
priests, and brethren of the misericordia plant- 
ing in damp sods their banners bearing the 
images of their patron saint or the dove of 

B 2 
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mercy, sylvan chapels on which they placed 
with carefdl hands^ the crucifix^ the candle- 
sticks, and the sacred vessels, which they 
had borne away from their gorgeous altars^ and 
saved from the Vandals' grasp. 

Around this primitive shrine were grouped, 
in picturesque variety, the aged labourer, sup- 
ported by his weeping children, the faint and 
exhausted patient dragged from his bed of 
sickness on the enemy's approach, while young 
girls and boys were occupied in unloading 
way-worn donkeys, of baskets of provisions 
and alforjesl*^ crammed with such articles of 
wearing apparel as could be gathered in their 
haste, or in collecting dry sticks and kind- 
ling fires to prepare a hasty meal, while 
others were concocting a sopa de pastor , or a 
salad of bread and water, oil, vinegar and garlic 
that needed no culinary delay, to gratify their 
craving appetite before they were compelled 
to resume their march. 

Few were the men to give variety to this 
motley picture. The youth of Portugal had be^n 

* A rude sort of gadd|e-bags. 
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called to the field, to join the line, the undis- 
cdplined ordonanztW or the imwiUing militia. 
The short and hurried repast over, prayers 
to the Virgin were put up, and the roaanea 
of young and old, the etill hoping and the 
disconsolate, were told with tremulous hands, 
while aves of supplication, interrupted by 
the groans of the sufferer or the cries of 
famished infants, were murmured throughout 
the sad assemblage ; and now and then curseB 
hoarse and deep were denounced against the 
ruthless invaders. 

A stranger wrapped up in a dark cloak, 
his lirow shaded by a broad Spanish sombrero, 
approached the mournful party ; he was leaning 
agEunst the trunk of an antique sobro cast- 
ing around him a mingled look of contempt 
and compassion. He did not long remiun 
silent, but presenting to a venerable looking 
peasant, who seemed to be the patriarchal 
leader of the fugitives, a tin canteen of wine, 
asked him : " Wherefore, my friend, this des- 
perate resolution ? this flight from your homes 
 Leviea of pea»nU. 
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— ^to wander in hunger and in misery from 
your happy abodes ?" 

" Wherefore V replied the old man with 
concentrated despair delineated in every fea- 
ture, ^^ wherefore has the invader desolated 
our country with his reckless bands ? and scat- 
tered misery and ignominy wherever his de- 
tested eagles have descended V 

*^ Because/' replied the stranger, " listening 
to the base advice of England you have fled 
from true friends ; and instead of receiving 
the French as brethren, and partaken with 
them your frugal fare, you have left your 
hearths desolate — your villages a desert." 

" Is not Manitto* amongst them ? Do 
you think that the Portuguese can forget their 
slaughtered comrades — the butchery of their 
wives and children at Beja and at Evora — 
the massacre of ViUa Viciosa, the birth place 
of our Braganzas !— -do not our altars still 

* Manitto or one-handed was a nickname given by the 
Portuguese to Loison, who had lost an arm, and whose atro- 
cities contributed materially to indispose the inhabitants 
against their rapacious invaders. 
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THE FLIGHT. 7 

smoke with the blood of our priests, calling 
aloud for that vengeance which insulted Heaven 
will wreak upon impious France ? — Go to, 
whoever you are." 

It was the old Capitao Mor of SarzedaSy whom 
the stranger addressed, who had been the first to 
rouse the peasantry to arms, and to counsel the 

flight of their wives and children. Still un- 

* 
daunted in his perilous mission, the intruder 

continued : — 

" And do you not dread the avenging arms 

of the imperial legions, led on to victory by 

a prince whose conquests have obtained him 

the proud name of the spoiled child of victory ? 

His word — his solemn promises are those of 

peace ; , he is sent to secure your unhappy 

country from the thraldom of England, whose 

speculative emissaries order you, under pain 

of death, to quit your homes, destroy all 

that you possess — nay, who threaten you 

with a traitor's doom if you do not sacrifice, 

to their avaricious plans, the very mills that 

prepare your bread — ^and reduce fair Lusitania 

to a dreary desert and a chamel house. Be* 
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hold !" he added, drawing a paper from mtder 
his cloak, " behold this prodamation of the 
generous, the noble chief, who commands your 
real protectors : listen to his snppUcatioDs be- 
fore it be too late." 

By this time, the animated conTersation 
between the old peasant and the st^ranger 
had collected round them a group of listeners 
amongst whom the bold emissary might have 
read in the fierce countenances of the monk 
and priest, the danger of his mission. 

Tlte Spaniard (for such was the visitor 
of the moumJul glen) proceeded to read aloud 
the address of Masseoa ; — a dead and awitil 
silence prevailed while he thus addressed the 
all attentive fugitives. 

" Portuguese — His Majesty the Emperor 
of the French has put under my orders 
an army of one hundred and ten thousand 
men to expel the perfidious English, your 
pretended friends. Against ytm, he has no 
animosity; on the contrary, it is his fondest 
wish, to promote your happiness : dismiss 
from your beauteous country those locusts 
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who consume your property, blast your 
harvests, and paralyse your efforts;— the Em- 
peror is a friend who wishes to make you 
the happiest people \p the world. But for the 
insidious counsel of heretical England, you 
might now have enjoyed peace and tranquillity, 
and been in possession of that happiness 
which you have blindly rejected, accepting 
proposals that will long prove the curse of 
Portugal. Awake then to your interests ; 
distinguish between friends and enemies. 
The Emperor of the French is governed by 
the principles of universal philanthropy — 
the English have put arms into your hands, 
arms which you know not how to use. / 
will instruct you — they are to be tlie instru- 
ments of annihilation to your foes." 

Scarcely had these last words been pro- 
nounced than the speaker bit the dust, shot 
through the head by a wounded militia-man, 
who had escaped from the captive garrison of 
Almeida, and who, despite the solemn articles of 
its capitulation, had been compelled to enter thi 
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service of the enemy. The ball that pierced | 

the traitor was of British lead. i 

" Thus perish all foul traitors !'' exclaimed 

the soldier. i 

I 

'^ And accursed be their souls !" added a 
broken-down abbot of a Franciscan monastery. 

Though flowing sluggishly . from the fatal 
wound in an instant the red blood of the ill- 
fated spy gushed through twenty facadoB f^ 
while his ensanguined garments were torn in ri- 
bands off his mutilated corpse, amidst loud yells 
of furious indignation and ardent suppUcations 

• 

to the blessed Virgin that such might be the 
doom of all the enemies of her holy altars. 

Several proclamations of Massena, similar 
to the one thus savagely interrupted, were 
found about the mercenary^ and in his pocket- 
book handed to the old Capitao Mor, various 
letters in cyphers directed by the traitors, 
De Alorna and Bareiros to their Lisbon cor- 
respondents — Bareiros, the commander of the 

« 

^ Knife stabs. 
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artillery of Almeida, who in his reckless trea- 
chery liad blown up five hundred of his 
countrymen and then deserted to the Itaes of 
bis employers. 

It was tbe mibfia-man wbo recounted this 
base treason to the peasantry around him. 
Death to the knife, death to the French 
and to all traitors ! was again re-echoed as 
a war-whoop, while crossing themselves, and 
once more pouring forth a fervent prayer to 
the Mother of Sorrow, tbe harassed fu^tires 
sought a few hours' repose. 

The clock of the church of Sarzedas had not 
yet finished striking, and the hour of twelve still 
solemnly broke upon tbe stillness of the night 
— the old CapitSo Mor with his son, a youth 
of fourteen, was pacing in stealthy steps 
around the dismal bivouac, when the tramp 
of he sea' hoofs struck their ear. In an instant 
all /fere on foot and ready to fly, leaving what 
li' e they bad saved from destruetion in the 
' >wer of the invader. Already mothers had 
seized their sleeping babes and were ready 
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to rush wildly through the dark forest with 
their precious burdens^ when a friendly voice 
responded to the tremulous challenge of the 
aged chief. 

Several Portuguese horsemen slightly 
wounded, and leading their jaded steeds, 
now joined the party. They had fought with 
the French cavalry at Atalaya for the first 
time ; and had honourably fleshed the British 
swords they wore in the blood of the best troops 
of France. Their language was lofty and 
exulting; fifty of the brazen helmet dragoons 
of Napoleon had been slaughtered or cap- 
tured by these brave Portuguese, They dis- 
tributed wine and biscuit, and offered to the 
women and the children the assistance of their 
horses; the priests and monks once more 
became cheerful — nay, the very nuns ventured 
to smile upon their former spiritual comforters 
as when in days gone by their mutual sins or 
peccadilloes had been absolved ; hope seemed 
to beam once more*" upon the wretched wan- 
derers, and soon all was again in motion ; 
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although the distant report of cannon announced 
that the work of war was elsewhere breaking 
the usual hours of man's repose and murdering 
sleep. 

Day dawned in all the beauty of a Lusi- 
tanian sky ; and the gum cistus that had shed 
its ephemeral blossom during the night, was 
fast dropping its beautiful petals, while its 
aromatic fragrance embalmed the morning air. 
Various bands of fugitives were crowding on 
the main road, from bridle-paths and rocky 
passes — goats, pigs, and sheep were driven 
before them, and groaning wagons, each 
moving heavily on its . ungreased axles, were 
laden with bedding, furniture, and baskets of 
poultry, fruit and eggs* There were seen also 
toddling donkeys staggering under a weight of 
toucinhoy presunto and salchichas;* detach- 
ments of friars marching in warlike order 
under various banners and standards repre- 
senting sundry saints, virgins and martyrs ; 
some carrying rusty fowling-pieces on their 

* Bacon, hain> and smoked sausages. 
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shoulders, others bearing crucifixes and the 
various gilded images of their omnipotent 
penates. 

Yet in this glorious sacrifice of all they held 
sacred, as the sun beamed in splendour upon 
the motley procession of these houseless crea- 
tures, they were cheerful ; grief and glee seemed 
combined^and ever and anon, some of the party 
would venture to hum a national tune, while 
heavy blows of the cajadcf^ upon the sluggish 
donkeys' wrinkling hide would accompany 
an oath or an execration on the Francezes^ 
with no complimentary allusion to the chastity 
of their mothers. Straggling militia-men and 
ordonanzas occasionally fell in the line. of 
march, boasting of all they had or rather 
had not done, what they meant to do, and 
swearing that, although the English might 
be considered powerful on the ocean, the Por- 
tuguese wxre far more valiant warriors upon 
land. 

During this retreat of the rural population 
from the invaded districts, it is no doubt true 

* A hooked stick carried by Portuguese peasants. 
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that many fugitiyes were obeying the procla- 
mation of Wellington, who denounced the 
penalty awarded to traitors oh the heads of all 
those who did not drive the country as they 
proceeded; yet such was the dread of the 
invader, that the peasantry, urged by their 
priesthood, needed not this coercion. Had 
Wellington's orders been as cheerfully obeyed 
by the inhabitants of cities and their magis- 
trates, had every mill been dismantled, and all 
provisions carried oflf or destroyed, the French 
would have found a desert instead of ample sup- 
plies for a considerable period ; but the misled 
patriarch and the party of the Souzas had 
tampered with all the pubUc functionaries 
and defeated these wise precautions. 

Such, notwithstanding, was the desolate state 
of the country the French had to traverse, 
that Massena thus represented it :— 

" The horrors committed by the English 
are deplorable : they cut down the com, destroy 
mills, houses, bams, and make a desert of 
the unfortunate country they were invited to 
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defend. They thus violate all the laws of 
nations and of war ; this base people are ac- 
customed to respect nothing but interest — their 
only law," Yet, despite their promises of 
protection, scarcely had the hordes of France 
crossed the frontiers, than those unfortunate 
people who placed reliance in their fair words 
were mercilessly plundered. 

As the fugitives were thus wending their 
irregular course towards Villa Velha, they 
were joined by a priest mounted on an ambling 
mule gaily caparisoned, armed with a long 
French dragoon sabre, with a comely wench 
seated behind him. As usual, he was saluted 
by the respectful peasants as Senhor Cura. 

" I am no curate," he replied, with a loud 
laugh ; " I'm a pastry-cook, a pasteleiro^ a bis- 
couteiro — a French pastry-cook — dead hand at 
making cakes — the abbess of St. Clara of 
Pinhel, my cousin, cannot make better cakes ! 
better tortaSy bolos and biscoutos" 

The party fancied the worthy curate de- 
mented, when he reined in his mule, and 
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slackening his pace to enable the pedestrians 
to keep up with him, he told them he would 
relate how he had taken to the trade of pastry- 
cook. 
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STORY OF THE CURATE. 

You all know the beautiful village of Valde 
Mula; well, I am its unworthy curate. The 
other day, I had gone to see my old uncle at 
Alfayate, when I heard that these rascally 
Frenchmen were scouring the country. I had 
left behind me my niece here, Maria das 
Chaga^ — St. Anthony bless her ! — ^and I knew 
that she would stand but a poor chance with 
those accursed vagabonds — so off I set. I had 
scarcely reached the entrance of the village, 
when I was informed that a French dragoon 
officer and four of his rascals, had arrived in 
the place to order ten thousand rations and 

* Maria das Chagas, Wbeneyer a Portuguese child is chris- 
tened Maria, it is always followed by some reference to our 
Saviour*s passion. Thus, das chagai, means of the seren 
wounds inflicted — das lagrimas, of the tears — dos dolorss, of 
the agonies,, &c. 
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levy a contribution^ which unless furnished in 
twenty-four hours^ poor Gomez Pinto, our 
juiz de fora, was to be hanged the follow- 
ing morning, when the brigade was to have 
marched in. I next learnt that this fellow had 
taken up his quarters in my house — thinking, 
no doubt, that a poor priest kept a good 
table, and had a pretty niece — and he was not 
altogether wrong ; what was to be done ? It 
was night, and I thought that poor Maria das 
Chagas might ere this have required Maria da 
Ajuda f^ so I went to my cousin Jose da 
Silva, the apothecary, told him that there 
were only four Frenchmen in my house, and 
an officer in my chamber, and that it was ex- 
pedient to settle them : so saying, I asked 
him for an ounce of white arsenic, a pistol, a 
few prayers for my success, and ofiF I went. 

I first repaired to the stable, to put up my 
mule — I called my poor Moqo Jodo^f but the 
deuce a rapazX could I find; no answer, and 
no wonder, for on opening the stable-door, 

* Mary of assistance. f Boy John. X Lad. 
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there was Mo^ Jodo dangling by the neck 
from the rafters. Good beginning ! said I; this 
is your philanthropic protection ! we shall see 
how it will end. 

Up stairs I walked, and what did I see! 
but this infernal French officer seated at my 
table with Maria by his side, drinking my 
best Borba wine and munching my cakes — 
cakes sent to me by my cousin the Abbess of 
Knhel — and such cakes ! why the whole Bei'ra 
could not produce such delicious cakes ! — Well, 
I ordered my niece to prepare a supper for my 
guest — he kicked me out of £he room, saying 
my niece was no cook, and that he would cut 
off both ray ears, if I did not forthwith toss 
him up a malassada ,^ while his roaring com- 
rades swore that they would throw me into the 
river if I did not gite them some wine. Wine 
indeed- 1 gave them — properly sweetened with 
cousin Josh's double refined white sugar. They 
were in an out-house at some distance, so 
having well dosed them, I turned the key of 
the door and left them to enjoy their liquor. 

* A sort of omelette. 
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There was no time to be lost — I tossed 
up a retortilio and took it to the captain^ who 
had taken Maria on his knees, and had the 
impudence to kiss her before me; but what 
vexed me most, I fancied that Maria did not 
seem to take it amiss. 

" Jesu Maria Jos^ !" exclaimed the giri be- 
hind him, crossing herself. 

never mind, continued the priest, never 
mind, it is all one now — ^and the dragoon 
devoured his maiassada, and then drunk 
more of my precious Borba, and called for 
more cakes. He was unarmed, his sabre and 
pistols were on a table in the outer room — 
so I went and fetched him a basket of cakes, 
and placed it before him ; he then gave another 
kiss to Maria, and bade me go to bed or to 
h — y whichever was most convenient to me. 

1 thanked him for his politeness, but rather 
surprised him, when I drew out one of his pis- 
tols and cocked it in his face. The fellow turned 
pale with fear, and was about to call for assist- 
ance, when I quietly informed him that his 
companions were by this time in the same 
berth he had recommended me ; and now Maria 
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jumped up from the ruf&an's knee and seizing 
a knife^ would have stuck him like a Lamego 
hog* had I allowed it ; but I bade her remain 
quiet, as I wished to treat my guest with 
hospitality.^ I therefore requesisd him to eat 
some more cakes, assuring him, that there 
was no poison in them. He ate one — ^two — 
three, half a dozen cakes, until he said that 
he could eat no more. 

*^ More cakes. Monsieur,^' said J, " or I'll 
blow your brains out— or rather, for fear of 
alarming the neighbours, cut your whistle; 
so more cakes, if you please'^ — ^and, so saying, 
I handed him more cakes at the point of my 
knife; and he ate, nearly choaking at each 
swallow, a dozen more. 

" More cakes,'' I exclaimed, " you filho da 
puta, you are fond of cakes, are you? You 
shall have your belly full of them." 

*^ Pour V amour de DieUy' said he, his face 
crimsoning, ^^ je ifCen puxB plusP 

*^ More cakes, you punhatero — more cakes 
or theyaca, the knife.*' 

* Lamego is celebrated for the excellence of its hams« 
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" Misericorde/* cried he, ^^ one drop of 
wine — one drop of water. I'm choaking.'^ 

^^ More cakes, you ladrdo — no nonsense — 
you are fond of cakes — ^Iho de vinte-cinco pays 
—more cakes !" He hesitated, I drove the 
cakes down his throat with the handle of my 
knife, hke a gun rammer. 

" Pitie ! pitiS! oh mon Dieu /^' 

" More cakes — ah ! you hke aunt's cakes ! 
she is a capital pastry-cook !" and in I crammed 
another mouthful until I found that he was 
so loaded that he could not bear another 
charge; and now his bull head face became 
livid, the veins of his temples were swollen 
and turgid to bursting, he could scarcely draw 
his villainous breath, the white of his eyes 
was now turning up and then their lurid 
balls rolled as though they were about to 
start from their socket; he stretched forth 
his murderous arms, clenched his demoniac 
talons, struggled for aid and life, when his 
caitiff blood gushed Trom his foul mouth 
and nostrils and he rolled down apopletic, and 
died at my feet. Viva ! said I to Maria, 
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Fm a capital pastry-cook. There was no time 
to be lost; I dragged the heavy bullock to 
the window and threw him into the garden. 
I then proceeded to toss him into the cistern 
to sweeten the water for bis comrades who 
would arrive the following morning. 

I now went to see how my other guests 
were proceeding, and opening the door, found 
three of them as dead as the door nails ; the 
fourth was still gasping for life, groaning ' Oh 
mon Dieu! mon Dteu!* and piteously im- 
ploring divine aid. He appeared to be in 
great agony, and as I was always of a hu- 
mane disposition, I generously took my knife 
and gently drew it across the blasphemer's 
wind-pipe.* 

I had always observed that French soldiers 
are very familiar with their oflScers and often- 
times would hob nob and junket together, 
so I thought that it would be kind not to 

* The incidents of this revolting account are unfortunately 
founded on well known facts, and may tend to show the 
deadly hatred that pervaded the minds of both Spaniards 
and Portuguese. 
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separate them, so with \ 
pitched them all into the 
was nearly overflowing w 
tents, as I whistled a € 
said I, the companions oft 
out miracle to-morrow, fo 
tpaier, they will find »oup- 
— caldo de filhos de puta — i 
having done this job, I an 
told him to rout up the 
had not fled that theyVnig 
dawn of day. I shewed the 
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Having concluded his 
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ceived orders from Napoleon to attack vi- 
gorously^ after having observed well where to 
strike, and then to drive the English into the 
sea. For some time Wellington was not 
certain where this decisive blow was to be 
struck, until the French bad crossed the Criz ; 
and then the heights of Busaco were selected 
as their stand by the British troops. Hill and 
Leith had joined the main body of the army, 
and this formidable position was crowned by 
the united British and Portuguese forces. 

The Serra de Busaco is a branch of the 
Estrella chain ; its situation is most pictu- 
resque, and from its rugged summit, no less than 
seven bishoprics can be discerned, bounded by 
the blue lines of the Estrella, Castello Ro- 
derigo, Minde, Marvao and Grigo mountains. 
Here, surrounded by groves of the Lusitanian 
cypress, (first brought from Goa and planted in 
this very spot,) stands the Beneflictine convent, 
founded to consecrate the memory of Sublaco 
a holy man, who once dwelt in a cave still 
hallowed and visited by pilgrims. Beautiful 
gardens surround the monastery of the bare- 
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footed Carmelites, and the botanist may find on 
these roelcs an ample harvest of cmious plants. 

The monks had fled their sainted cloisters, 
and the soldiery now bivouBcked around the 
venerable pile in anxious expectation of a 
conflict which might have decided the fate 
of Portugal. 

On the 27th of September the dawn of 
day was beautiful : golden and fiery streaks 
broke through the deep azure of the eastern 
horizon and soon lighted up in refulgent beams ' 
the bright arms of the advancing foe glistening 
through rising clouds of dust, and extending for 
miles like a gathering storm over the green 
plains of MortagSo. 

The advance of these troops was rapid 
and appalling; thousands of voltigeurs pre- 
ceded the ponderous columns. Wellington 
himself, with the 52nd and 95th under Barclay 
and Beckwith, a body of horse, and Ross's 
horse-artillery endeavoured to check the tor- 
rent, but on it rolled like a cataract in over- 
whelming fury, and soon forty thousand of the 
veteran soldiers of France were crossing the dark 
02 
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wooded ravine which separated us firom their 
army, and with shouts of anticipated victory as- 
cended the bold height with undaunted energy. 

Three columns under the intrepid Ney 
moved upon the convent. Regnier with two 
other divisions bore upon the right of our 
position ; and, despite the fire of our guns that 
tore up their dense masses, were soon in 
possession of the height ; our 3rd division 
was broken; the enemy was mingled with 
our confused troops; when Wellington sent 
to their aid the 45th, 88th and 8th Por- 
tuguese commanded by Mead, Wallace, and 
Do\iglas, who furiously charging the staggered 
assailants precipitated them down the height 
that they had so nobly won. 

At this period another column of the enemy, 
concealed not only by the shelving rocks 
they had bravely carried but bv a cumulating 
cloud that capped the hiUs, were making 
a desperate stand ; but Leith hastened to 
turn the fearful balance of victory : he moved 
the 38th on the enemy's right, while Cameron, 
during a fearful musketry, rushed on with 
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the 9th and drove down the veteran legions 
at the bayonet point in confusion and dismay. 

On the left the work of blood was car- 
ried on with equal fury. The enemy was 
overwhelming Crawford ; but the 43rd and 
52nd, drawn out in front of the monastery, while 
the 3rd Portuguese Capadores occupied the 
overhanging rocks, received with steadiness the 
terrific attack of Simon's grenadiers. Three 
shouts were given — the enemy was started j a 
terrific volley was then poured in upon them at 
five yards' distance, our cannon and musketry 
converging on their flanks ; arid they fled pre- 
cipitately down the rugged steep. 

Eight hundred French bodies were scattered 
over the mountains ! Foy and Merle were 
wounded, Graindorge slain, Simon a prisoner, 
and about 4,200 of Massena's finest troops 
had fallen ! A tacit suspension of arms ena- 
bled both armies to collect their wounded; 
when on a sudden in this short pause in the 
deadly conflict, all eyes were fixed.upon the 
rugged road that led to our position through 
the French lines. 

A lovely Portuguese girl — ^a poor orphan — 
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barefooted — bare-headed — was seen driving 
before her, her tottering and affrighted burrico^ 
laden with all that she could gather in her 
humble abode, and seeking refuge amongst 
lis in presence of the very enemy from whom 
she fled ! 

French and English gazed upon the in- 
teresting maid with amazement, as on a Jeanne 
d'Arc of modern times. She was winding her 
hurried path through masses of the dead 
and the dying ; no one stopped her progress, 
she seemed Uke the apparition of some sainted 
and invulnerable being calmly smiling in the 
storm and in the battle — ^when the din of war 
had even scared the eagles and the vultures 
from their eyrie, and the ravenous crows and 
ravens hovered afar until the strife had ceased^ 
to pounce upon their prey. 

With what shouts, what vivas did her coun- 
trymen receive the daring maiden ! She was 
unknown to them all — yet, they embraced 
her in raptures and bathed her with their tears 
— she was the incarnation of that national 
spirit, that could kindle desperate courage 

• Donkey. 
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even in the bosom of a helpless child of 
misery. She was breathless and exhausted ; 
but she was amongst her kindred — ^no longer 
heard the discordant language of an enemy — 
the unknown tongue of the stranger. She fell 
upon her knees on rocks crimsoned with her 
country^s blood, and returned thanksgivings 
to Maria das P^as /* 

This day her opuntrymen had vied with 
their British companions in arms for the palm 
of victory ; such was their determined bravery 
in repelling their hated invaders, that Massena, 
in a subsequent order of the day, assured 
his troops, that they were EngUsh soldiers 
dressed in Portuguese uniform to deceive them 
into a dangerous security ! For Esling had 
told them that the British were but a small 
body of men and the national force raw levies, 
undisciplined and contemptible. 

Massena had thus been taught that our 
position was impregnable, and therefore, re- 
solved to turn Wellington's left by crossi^ng 
the heights of Caramula, and descending into 

* Mary of affliction. 



the plains of Boyalva. Nature and art combined 
as it were to mask his movements, for dense 
September mists hung over his columns, while 
bodies of light troops kept their ground and 
occupied us by constant skirmishes : yet, from 
the culminating crests of Busaco, we soon dis- 
covered their chequered legions dipping be- 
yond the horizon. On the 29th the position 
was abandoned, and our troops were in fidi 
march towards the lines of Torres Vedraa, which 
were reached on the 9th of October. 



Our left, under Hill, was cantoned in the 
village of Alhandra — once a lovely place of 
resort for pleasure-parlies, who, quitting the 
loathsome streets of Lisbon enjoyed the fresh 
breeze of the Tagus and the orange-bowers 
of Alhandra's groves I Now it was deserted j 
not a human being was found to receive our 
advanced-guard, either with a smile of satisfec- 
tion in beholding liberators, or a scowl of sullen 
displeasure in receiving unwelcome friends— 
for, alas ! in war, Aiends are as great a curse 
lerfectly illustrating the appellation the 
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French gave to the army of occupation, whom 
they styled nos amis les ennemis ! 

All was silent as we marched in and entered 
the abandoned houses ; cats were the only living 
beings remaining, wild and ravenous— whom 
hunger had undomesticated and who, resuming 
their natural feline character, prowled about 
in search of food — impatient — furious. Their 
destruction soon commenced; the Portuguese 
followers of the army made messes of their 
carcases that might have vied in flavour with 
a salmi de li^vre of many a French auberge, 
that British tourists would think deUcious ; 
while their skins black, white, tortoiseshell 
or brindled, were soon converted into warm 
caps by the industrious soldiery. 

There does not exist a race of men more 
skilful in every craft than soldiers : they make 
every thing they possess. I well remember 
the wife of a worthy English officer in Lisbon, 
who once expressed her admiration of a curious 
brass lamp brought in by her servant. 

" John," she exclaimed, " where did you 
get that beautiful thing ?" 

c 3 
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" Please your honour, I made it." 

*' Bless me, I did not think you were so 

clever. Why, John, what a fool you were 

V^S^y to list ; to be sure — ^a workman like you might 

have made- a fortune." John had unhooked 
the said lamp with his profane hands from 
a shrine of the Virgin at the comer of the 
street ; and be it therefore known to civiUans, 
that in military parlance, making meaneth 
breaking the eighth injunction of the Decalo- 
gue, for which it is grievous to say that men 
of war show as little respect as my reader 
might profess for an auctioneers' old catalogue. 

The advanced-guard of the French had en- 
tered Villa Franca, and both parties proceeded to 
strengthen their position, as the enemy plainly 
perceived by our attitude that they had brought 
us up. 

Barricades were thrown across the entrance 
of Alhandra. A barricade is a curious thing 
— a strange collection: here were piled up 
carts, carriages and broken wagons, bed- 
steads that had once been the welcome of 
pleasurable repose or the dismal couch of 
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racking ailments '.—pianos on which the taper 
fingers of a Lusitanian maiden had once ac- 
companied a tender modinha — clocks that 
but a few days before had summoned the 
cheerful family to repose, or to the luxurious 
sesta — to the church or to the ball — ^to the 
confessional or the grave — the penance or the 
sin : — all now were gathered in rude heaps ! 
And in the houses ! though all was desolate 
and silent, yet every scattered object spoke 
volumes — tales of worldly vicissitudes — stories 
of religion and of love ! On the little toilet of 
the menina's^ chamber, now stripped of look- 
ing-glass and pincushion, and its embroidered 
cover, were still to be found the empty poma- 
tum pot, the rubbed- out saucer of artificial yet 
concealing blushes — the ribands that once her 
anxious hands had bound round the knot of 
raven hair — the bunches of the golden immor- 
tal that had once relieved the ebon tresses, luxu- 
riating in wild undulations upon a brown swanks 
neck, or shading the lovely cheek, which, al- 

• YoQDg maiden. 
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though tinged by the warm sun of a burning 
clime, allowed a crimson glow to display the still 
warmer feelings of the heart. And from the 
altars of their household gods ! — ^the sainted 
images had been borne away ; still there was 
left the sacred cup yet holding a holy fluid — 
the bunch of myrtle and of box with which 
the lustral water had been sprinkled — with 
loose beads of rosaries, and broken crosses ! 
Then the tiny bits of a fond letter from the 
absent soldier, torn into fragments with many 
a bitter tear ! — ^fragments on which the curious 
but profane eye could only read the delicious 
words of minha vida — saudades — coraqao — 
while in a comer lay a buU of the cruzada, 
permitting the indulgence of eggs and butter 
in Lent— with a printed prayer for as Almas^ 
surmounted with a rude coloured delineation 
of naked souls in purgatory, clasping their 
suppliant hands in the midst of gamboge and 
vermilion flames for celestial relief, from angels, 
perched on prussian-blue clouds ; and here and 
there a shattered fan — and balls of silk and 
cotton — and spangles — ^and chenille — and the 




trodden dovn little satin sbo 
covered the still smaller foe 
lacerated by the rude. rocky ri 
had to tread ! Oh ! if the sigl 
splendour and architectural 
the enthusiastic mind — how 
qaent are ruins : the chalic 
more precious when dashed 
feet, than when we raised 
to our lips ! 

On a hiU commanding the 
the picturesque church of the 
roof which once resounded w 
and the hoarse notes of the 
echoed loud revelry and bias 
Every thing was desecrated b 
which seemed to have prid 
their iconoclastic work by t 
pious &olics. The solemn or 
in wild mimicry, until the i 
actually burst the .lEolian aii 
pit, where once the beardt 
bearded his congregation tre 
stent religious awe, was m 
mummer, who entertained 1; 
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ludicrous and obscene paraphrases — while 
half-drunken Irishmen, forgetting that they 
were defiling the temple of their own saints^ in 
fragments of surplice, and of stole and simar, 
were bellowing out in mock latin the sacrifice 
of the mass. Here stood a wooden image 
of St. John, with a grenadier cap on his head, 
a short pipe stuck in his mouth, with a pouch 
and bayonet belts over his shoulders ; and 
there was St. Peter, his vis-a-vis with a straw 
bonnet of a soldier's wife cocked on his golden 
halo, with a dozen of canteens slung round his 
neck — cherubims bearing camp- kettles — se- 
raphims holding frying-pans ! while mustachios 
were bountifully bestowed on all the holy 
personages of the many paintings that deco- 
rated the aistes; missals were torn to wrap 
up bacon, and fires were kindled with the 
ponderous volumes of church-men's lore ! 

Alas ! it was then that one might have ex- 
claimed with Southern :^ 



'' All the dire calamities 
Of raging war, chained up in discipline, 
Are now broke loose — to fright the world.' 
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Our officers and men were quartered in every 
house; those occupied by the former were 
soon made comfortable by the construction 
of fire-places in the dwelling-rooms, a luxury 
unknown to the Portuguese inhabitants of 
country towns, and the most commodious halls 
were selected for purposes of conviviality. 

It was in one of these spacious chambers, 
paved with tesselated marble and refreshed 
with an ever-flowing fountain, that several 
officers of the — brigade established a mess. 
The gloomy evenings hung heavily upon every 
one, and over the cigar and the bowl, or the 
jug of the old yellow wine of Oporto,* the 
joke, and the song went round ; but these were 
soon exhausted, during the long winter nights, 
Joe Miller having been thumbed from alpha 
to omega. It was therefore decided that every 
member of the society should endeavour to 

* In England a most erroneous prejudice has lately pre- 
vailed in regard to Port wines, which are supposed to have 
lost their qualities when becoming tawny, whereas this pale 
colour is the characteristic of all good I'ort wines of any 
age. 
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vary the monotony of inaction by the re- 
cital of some adventure, either of war or 
of love ; for as Shakspeare has justly said : — 

** May thftt soldier a mere recreant prove, 
Who means not, hath not, or is not in love.** 

A difficulty now arose as to who should begin, 
when an old major, (Major Rumford), who 
had often boasted of his amorous adventures, 
in one of which he had received a shot in the 
cheek, which halted his double quick step 
under Cupid's banner, by sadly disfiguring his 
once fascinating looks, was unanimously called 
upon to begin the series. 

The major, who was a fund of amusement 
to the youngsters from his ramrod rigidity 
and inflexibly systematic mode of living, was 
ever ridiculing the passionate eflFusion of the 
amorous officers, observing : — 

" If they had been used as scurvily as I 
have been by the damnable fair sex," as he 
called it, ^^ they would cut and run the 
moment a petticoat * hove in sight ;' " for be 
it known to civilians, that soldiers are of an 
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amphibious nature, and eyer 
indulge in nautical phraseology 
sented to meet the wishes of 
A flowing bowl of punch wa 
cigars lighted— the fire was " i 
a broken chair — a Dutch do 
St. Anthony — a cuckoo clot 
a barber's block— and every i 
the crackling hearth to hear 
teran's adventures. He had 
years in his Majesty's servic 
attained the rank of brevet 
which despairing to outstep, hi 
proudest in the service, and '. 
the stars on his epaulettes as 
outshining in terrestrial glori 
dour of the firmament. He t 
his narrative. 
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My father was an adjutant — my mother a 
soldier's daughter and grand-daughter. I was 
bom in a camp, and I verily might have 
boasted with Rattan, in the play of the " Bee 
Hive,^^ of having been cradled on a gun-carriage, 
and fed out of a mortar-ladle. I never belied 
my origin. The very maladies and accidents 
that attended my childhood were marked with 
a miUtary character ; at three years old, I was 
blown up by lighting a cartridge — a year after, I 
was wounded by one of my father's pistols, 
which unfortunately in illustration of the Irish 
song:— 

* Did bend od myself the wrong end/ 

and at six, I was nearly dying with a scarlet 
fever. The only music that delighted my 
young ear was the drum, the fife and the bugle ; 
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and when our drummers were practising their 
" daddy nidmmy," I looked upon them as the 
most privileged members of society, justly 
authorised to make a deuce of a noise in the 
world. 

According to laudable custom, first esta- 
Wished in our army by the Royals, or 1st 
Foot, when they were Pontius Pilate's guards, 
I was borne on the books of the regiment, 
and before I had cut my teeth, had obtained 
the half rations of a soldier. I grew rapidly 
on this allowance, and gradually became so 
useful that the greatest political economist 
would not have grudged me the ^' King's own" 
that was served out to me. 

My father taught me how I was to listen 
at the door of certain officers' barrack-rooms, 
while I pretended to be playing at marbles 
on the stair-head, and duly to report to him 
all that my eves-dropping industry had col- 
lected, that the said information might be duly 
submitted to the commander of the regiment 
for the welfare of his Majesty's service. 

It is true that when this secret . service 
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was detected, I was duly kicked and buffeted ; 
but the lieutenant-colonel promised my fiither 
an ensigncy for me ; and as hard blows form 
part of a soldier's prospects, I only considered 
those that I received as an anticipation of 
future honours. My vexation however soon 
ceased. 

There were two parties in the corps : the 
one formed by the commanding officer, the 
adjutant (my father), the paymaster, the quar- 
ter-master, and sundry officers who looked 
up to their influence for promotion. Their 
opponents were several independent captains 
and impertinent subs, who presumed to think. 
These officers were very judiciously submitted 
to all sorts of tribulations and annoyances, 
and were soon compelled to quit the regiment. 
My enemies were thus expelled. 

The wife of the commanding officer was also 
my particular friend. I executed all her mes- 
sages, told her all that the officers' wives whom 
she did not visit, said of her. My mother, more- 
over, nursed her and her children when they 
were indisposed, assisted when they had com- 
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pany, and I was also frequently charged with 
messages to the surgeon who invariably at- 
tended her, when the lieutenant-colonel was 
out, either on duty or at the mess^ when in 
order to conciliate his favourable opinion in 
his confidential reports, he was encouraged 
to keep it up till all was blue. During this 
absence, his affectionate wife, who was 
fearful that his constitution might be in- 
jured by these excesses, was most miserable, 
and every moment attacked with spasms 
that required the constant attendance of Dr. 
OTinnikin ; moreover, by remaining with her, 
the Doctor was not exposed to the temptations 
of the mess, and was therefore better able to 
afford professional aid to her husband, should 
he return home indisposed. 

Thus did I grow up in favour, and I may 
«ay in figure, for I was considered one of the 
best-looking chaps in the regiment; and 
Robert or Bob by name, I was cut out a 
light bob by nature ; bom for desultory ope- 
rations, I was skirmishing all day, and thrash- 
ing the blackguard boys about the barracks. 
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and on Sundays invariably was marauding 
about the coxmtry. On these expeditions, I 
displayed so much daring ingenuity, that a 
German bandsman swore that I ought to have 
been a Cossack, a Hulan or a Pandour, as I 
always seemed to be impressed with the notions 
of a celebrated French marshal, that the in- 
habitants of a country are only entitled to the 
superfluity of the army. 

This clever disposition was displayed in a 
singular degree while we were quartered in 
Norfolk, where I collected about our canton- 
ment, turkeys enough to supply my father's and 
the coloneFs table — each fat alderman being 
duly bound in chains, manufactured by my 
excellent mother, who excelled every officer's 
.wife in pickling, preserving, potting, and 
making mould candles. The manner in which 
I obtained these birds was somewhat curious. 
I abhorred theft, but was proud of a Uttle 
gambling, so I used to go and play a game of 
beggar-my-neighbour with some turkeys, reared 
by a comfortable farmer. For this purpose, 
I carried to his orchard a pack of cards and 
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a loaf of bread, and when I had fully ascer- 
tained that all the inmates of the farm were 
out, I assembled my partners by drawing 
them into a thick grove with crumbs of bread. 
Securely seated under the shade of an ancient 
beech tree, surrounded by my noisy com- 
panions, I cut with them for deal, and began 
the game, which I played with as much fair- 
ness as any member of our fashionable clubs. 
When I lost, I threw bread to the winner 
most liberally, and they seemed convinced of 
my honesty by the kind manner in which they 
acknowledged it, and their avidity in swallow- 
ing up their winnings; but when fortune 
favoured me, and I turned up a better card, 
I politely shewed it to my partner, and giving 
him a gentle twist of the neck, I bagged him, 
and walked home. 

Like all gamesters, these confounded tur- 
keys were not discouraged by the losses they 
witnessed; and despite my entreaties, they 
would follow me, requesting me, no doubt, 
to continue the game, and not to walk off 
with my winnings, (for fair play is a jewel, 
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even among turkeys.) I always disliked being 
seen among black legs, and such I considered 
most gamblers, and I therefore with stick 
and stone, would endeavour to rid myself of 
these troublesome fellows. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, they would hop and cackle 
after me ; more especially one villainous cock, 
who I am sure knew how to faire sauter le 
coup as he invariably won my bread. This 
mauvais sujet was the loudest in his clamorous 
complaints, and seemed resolved to expose 
me to the playing world. The farmer, who 
every Sunday perceived that he was a turkey 
minusy took into his irreligious head one sab- 
bath day to stay from church, and watch his 
flock ; he saw me steal into the wood followed 
by these sharpers, and was curious enough 
to conceal himself behind a clump of trees. 
I had just cut with an inexperienced pullet, 
quite a green horn, and I really felt for its 
tender years when I turned up a king to his 
knave, and I was reluctantly going to take 
up my trick, when the crack of a massive 
horsewhip, accompanied with the furious cry : 
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^ Haf you young scoundrel^ have I caught you at 
last ?* made me jump up in horrible terrors, 
which were only the harbinger of a volley of 
lashes, so dexterously administered, that they 
would have put a most expert drummer to 
the blush. 

I verily think that the savage would have 
put an end to my existence, had I not saved 
my Ufe by an ingenious expedient. I recog- 
nised in my executioner, the person who sup- 
plied our regiment with contract meat, and 
therefore falling at his feet I implored for 
mercy, telling him that I was the quarter 
master's son. This infoi:jiiation acted as power- 
fully as a royal respite ; the brute altered his 
manners, took me home with him, gave me 
a shilling, a glass of gooseberry wine and a 
cake, and accompanied me to the barracks 
to apologize for the mistake he had committed, 
and our quarter-master, to whom I made a 
significant sign when I called him papa^ was 
agreeably surprised at receiving a five-pound 
note, after which it was agreed over a glass 
of toddy, that two thirds of the wethers killed 
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for the regiment should be ewes. The mess and 
hospital alone were to contrive to receive we- 
ther mutton, and from that day I observed 
that the commanding officer and quarter-master 
had a roast quarter of lamb for dinner twice 
in the week. It is true that complaints about 
the quality of the meat were frequently made, 
but the impertinent rascals were told they were 
a mutinous set of vagabonds who did not 
know a B from a bull's foot, although they 
presumed to discriminate between wether and 
ewe mutton, and cow meat and grass beef. 
One insolent fellow was daring enough to 
call the quarter-master cag-mag^ for which 
he was tried, and received four hundred lashes. 
This prudent and conciliating step eflF(w;tually 
stopped the spirit of insubordination. Njothing 
can be more absurd or detrimental to the 
service than feeding soldiers too well; it renders 
them unfit to bear the privations to which they 
must occasionally be exposed, and moreover 
tends to demoralize troops upon active service, 
since, if they are spoiled by good living, they 
will be apt to plunder when put upon short 
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commons. The commissaries of our armies 
have always displayed much sagacity in this 
matter, and they found that the best bullocks 
for the soldiers' wholesome diet, were those 
that could no longer drag along their carts and 
waggons, and who were humanely slaughtered 
to save their lives. 

At the age of fourteen, I received my com- 
mission ; the quarter-master generously pre- 
senting me with all my appointments. On 
this occasion, we had feasting for at least a 
week. At first I was delighted with my si- 
tuation, but I soon found myself uncomfort- 
able. I had been brought up in the regiment 
as a boy, and although I was now a ** trusty 
and beloved'* officer in his Majesty's land forces, 
yet my comrades coidd not consider me their 
equal. They still longed to thump me for 
what they presumed to consider an impertinent 
freedom; but although they might have con- 
ceived themselves authorised to pummel the 
wearer, they did not dare to lay hands] on the 
cloth I wore. 

A little jealousy, I must confess, t€q||^d 
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to indispose them still more against me. I 
was, as I have already observed, rather good 
looking. The colonel's wife and daughter had 
taught me to dance, and were now frequently 
disposed to foot it with their pupil. In short, 
I now became a ladies' man. We were quar- 
tered in Ireland, and I was indefatigable in 
walking out the garrison hacks in the morning, 
and playing at cards at teas and turn outs, and 
ghosts in the evening. The scandal-monger of 
the place, I was in universal requpst, and 
being a good hand at making conundrums, 
guessing riddles, varnishing gimcracks — and 
teaching tricks to young ladies, I was con- 
sidered an accomplished person. 

I had, moreover, carried off a milliner's 
apprentice, who was afterwards married to a 
major of militia who paid all the debts his 
lady had made me contract. An action for 
damages had been brought against me for 
knocking down a fire-eating Irishman, who had 
spat in his wife's face. £500 damages were 
awarded by twelve married men, as a remu- 
neration to the inju^d husband. This ad t*a- 
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lorem duty had been liquidated by a handsome 
widow. I had fought three duels — wounding two 
of my adversaries ; kicked an undutifiil father 
down stairs for forbidding my visits to his 
daughter; thrashed three Irish brothers, who 
wished me to marry their sisters ; was arrested 
for debt, and remained three months in gaol, 
whence at the expense of the sheriff, the gaoler 
allowed me to escape, to rid himself of my 
dangerous influence with his pretty though 
somewhat elderly wife, who was equally 
anxious to restore me to freedom, as I had 
captivated her handsome daughter. 

It is needless to add, that after all these 
adventures, I became a general pet of the pet- 
ticoats. My brother officers detested me; 
but brave as they were, they dreaded me, 
for instead of avoiding quarrels, I sought 
them, always taking great care not to be the 
aggressor. 

My love-adventures were so numerous, 
that I used to notch them on the wooden 
chimney-piece of my barrack-rooms ; each 
mark varying, as my innamorata were maids, 
wives or widows. The barrack-damages I 
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had to pay for^ these notches were as incre- 
dible as those that I incurred for driying 
nails in the walls to hang up portraits^ or 
scratching on the window panes^ the names of 
my beloved. 

It may naturally be concluded^ that thus 
circumstanced, I never thought of marriage; 
in fact, my adventures puzzled me more than 
a clubbed regiment of militia would have done. 
A favourite with the ladies and my com- 
mander, I cared little for the other officers; 
but my situation was soon materially altered. 
The Colonel was promoted and left us ; and my 
father obtained a company in another regi^ 
ment. Our quarter-master having realised a 
tolerable independence, became a brewer; and 
the paymaster was ruined from having indulged 
the colonel's coterie, while he would not have 
advanced a shilling to any other individual to 
save him from hanging. I was then left with 
no other protection than my courage and my 
' marking irons.' 

Our new Heutenant-colonel was a bache- 
lor, remarkably handsome, according to some 
ideas (but I never thought him so) ; he was 
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also a great favourite with the ladies^ and 
having a tolerable fortune in addition to his 
pay, he attempted to cut me out in every di- 
rection where I had taken root. It was a bold 
attempt, but with a golden sickle the most un- 
yielding plants may be levelled to the ground. 
He abhorred me ; — I hated him. His conquests 
made him detested by all those ladies who had 
not been selected as the object of his attentions, 
and my allies became as numerous as they were 
vindictive. The world was not large enough for 
us both. We were two suns in one horizon. 
He, therefore, ordered me on recruiting duty ; 
but a more melancholy fate awaited me. 

Colonel Beauchamp, (that was the name of 
my rival,) was one of those brag^ng coxcombs, 
who lost sight of that principle which should 
ever be the guide of every man of honour, 
never to kiss and tell, and he basely boasted at 
the mess of his successful amours. 

[^* Why, Major,'^ interrupted one of the 
listening party, " you only just now told us 
that you used to notch your conquests on 
your chimney pieoe.'^ 

That was to refresh my memory, I replied. 
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" And to scratch their names on the win- 
dows,'* rejoined a second. 

Ay, their christian names as mementos. 

" And hang tlieir portraits round your bar- 
rack-room,'* exclaimed a third. 

ITiose were drawings of my oWn, from recol- 
lection, I remarked. 

" Then the ladies' reputation was no doubt 
secure.'*] 

Though this conduct on the part of Colonel 
Beauchamp, resumed the Major, did not dis- 
concert me, I nevertheless resolved to seize the 
first opportunity of mortifying him. A circum- 
stance soon occurred that enabled me to expose 
his impertinence and his falsehoods. He would 
invariably relate his adventures with mar- 
chionesses, and lady this and lady that, until 
one day, he swore that he had refused the 
hand of Mademoiselle d'Eon, tendered to him 
by the Prince of Wales, with a splendid for- 
tune. Now it so happened, that in that very 
day's paper, the death of that singular person- 
age was recorded, when Mile. d'Eon turned 
out to be M. le ChevaUer d*Eon. I quitted the 
mess-room, with a contemptuous smile, and 
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soon after returned with the publication in 
question^ which I read aloud to the company. 

The roars of laughter that followed this 
perusal were as gratifying to me as they proved 
mortifying to Colonel Beauchamp^ who, in a 
fit of unbridled passion, forgot himself so far 
as to throw the v contents of the glass before 
him in my face, muttering the offensive words 
*^ insolent coxcomb !*^ I knew too well the 
respect I owed to my commanding officer to 
strike him — so I only threw a decanter at him. 
' He instinctively bobbed his head, and my 
missile hit an old major, who was about to leave 
the mess-room. In his bUnd fury, (for both 
his eyes were closed by the wound) he threw 
a knife at me, which sUghtly wounded me. It 
was from this little incident, that the current 
joke about us arose — that I would crack a 
bottle with any one, while every one was dis- 
posed to cut me. 

Although my superior, Beauchamp well knew 
that his conduct entitled me to demand satis- 
faction, and I obtained it most completely. 
The next morning at day break we went out, 
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and I had tbe miafortune to receive his ball 
in the cheek, fracturing the jaw and knocking 
out five of my precious teeth. This, gentle- 
men, is the unsightly scar that has ever since 
marked me. I cared not for my sufferings—- 
I cared not for the dangers of my wound ; but 
the thoughts of being disfigured for life, were 
horrible beyond expression. Had I lost an 
arm, one would still have been left to cast 
round a pretty woman^s neck. Had I lost a 
leg, I could have stumped about the parade as 
gaily as ever ; but to behold features on which 
so many lovely eyes had gazed in delight, now 
distorted and hideous, was a terrible sight. 

[Here the major was interrupted in his 
story by his emotion; the youngsters jocosely 
comforted him, by assuring him, that he still 
possessed a fascinating ^6 ne sais quoi. Drinking 
off a scalding tumbler of toddy, therefore, the 
Major proceeded to recount the second period 
of his life.] 

I was now obliged to quit the regiment. 
After six months' bodily sufferings with six 
centuries of painful thoughts, I was able 
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to join another corps^ stationed in one of 
my old Irish quarters. Judge what were my 
feelings when I beheld the walks where once 
I tripped and flirted with delight— >the parade 
round which I used to march in ordinary 
and double quick with pride and glory — when 
every woman returned my salute with such 
pleasure that I might have saluted them all 
round when off guard — now, none seemed 
to recognise me ; and all to shun me ; when 
known, alas ! the only comfort that greeted 
my ear was : — ^* Oh dear ! who would have 
known him again ?*^ ^^ Lord, what a fright !" 
" Well, he's got pinked at last," exclaimed a 
third. " Serve him right," rejoined a fourth 
old maid. « This comes from galivanting." 
'^ The devil mend him !" retorted a simpering 
dame, whom I recollected to have once left 
in the middle of a country-dance in search 
of a sylph that flitted by. Oh, it was then 
that I bitteriy repented that I had not mar- 
ried the handsomest of the pack ! 

My miseries can be more easily imagined 
than described. However, I soon after got a 
company in a vetersui battalion, and by the death 
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of an old uncle, who turned up from India^ I be-* 
came possessed of one hundred pounds a year* 
I ought now to have been satisfied ; but my evil 
genius prompted me to seek for a wife. My 
hearth was disconsolate^-my hours endless 
«- a wife, tliought I, will enable me to put 
up with my misfortunes ; she will be obliged 
by every law, human and divine, to bear me with 
all my infirmities — for better for worse ; 
for it is a fact, that what the world ma* 
liciously called my ugliness, improved my 
health. I kept early hours ~ was no longer ex- 
posed to the wear and tear of love, whose jealous 
fears will disturb the wisest. I determined, 
therefore, to get married j left off studying the 
army list, and took to reading magazines and 
sentimental poems — knowing the all-powerful 
influence of intellect. Yet I did not forget to 
repair to the most fashionable tailor (the rascally 
Beauchamp had left my figure unimpaired) ; I 
also sported a knowing hat, a peculiar cut of 
the hair, and a pair of Hoby's best hessians. 
lluspini had taken my jaws in hand, and I 
did not despair. 

For ten years did I firequent every water- 
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ing-place where wall-flowers were planted. I 
might have married— often, but remembrance 
of the past made me fastidious. I still sought 
some little beauty; moreover, I had so often 
deceived that I dreaded retaliation. I had now 
attained my forty-fourth year, but suffered 
from gout and rheumatism. Hoby could no 
longer fit me, and Stultz declined my person ; 
but I was a major, and that rank, I thought, 
might account for my increasing bulk. 

I was not wealthy enough to hunt — rather 
too heavy to shoot — and therefore, occasionally 
sought a little fishing. When seated on the 
banks of a trout stream, my rod in hand, 
and Ovid's Art of Love by my side, I sought a 
nibble — ^perhaps a relish for my dinner, at any 
rate some food for the mind, to assist my suit 
in the oyez et terminez court of matrimony. 

It was during one of these angling ex- 
cursions in Berkshire that I chanced to take 
up my residence in the house of a veteran 
who took in lodgers. The appearance of the 
premises was inviting: a garden plot sur- 
rounded by a neat grove led to the entrance, 
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shaded with mingled branches of honeysuckles 
and jessamines^ while luxuriant ivy seemed 
to vie in antique appearance with the red 
bricks of the old dwelling. But, must I confess 
my foible ? the greatest attraction then, was a 
lovely girl, whom I had observed employing 
herself in watering some geraniums, at her lat- 
ticed window. She was young, and therefore 
wished naturally, I fancied, to get married. 
Her father let lodgings in a dreary part of the 
country, therefore his circumstances must 
be indifferent. I was a field officer with 
one hundred pounds a year besides my pay, 
therefore I might have some chance ; my hopes 
beamed brighter as I tapped at the door 
which was opened by the damsel, who re- 
ceived me with an engaging simper although 
she looked me fall in the face. 

" You have lodgings to let, my sweet girl,'^ 
I said with one of my former smiles. 

^^ Yes, Sir,'^ replied the maiden, dropping 
a slight curtesy. 

Observing an old halbert hanging over the 
parlour chimney, and concluding that the land- 
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lord must have once sported it, I thought this 
circumstance still more favourable, and asked 
if the owner of the house was in the army ? 

" Yes, Sir, a sergeant in, I forget what 
nmnber; I only recollect he was bombarded 
at Gibraltar/' 

^^ I am a soldier too, I added, a major 
in the army/' The timid gkl, at hearing my 
rank, curtesied still lower with becoming 
respect. 

" I am fond of fishing, now and then, when 
I can steal away from a pleasant fire-side. 
Is fish abimdant here ?" continued I. 

" Oh plenty. Sir; in the mackerel season 
we get three for a penny/' 

I smiled at her ingenuousness. " I mean 
trout — fresh water fish, my dear." . 
^ " Oh plenty of that too. Sir; my father 
often goes out along the stream. Sometimes 
he catjches flounders and sometimes dabs; 
then I catch it when he comes home." 

I thought her either very unsophisticated 
or a quiz; but her innocent looks made me 
incline to the former opinion. By this time 
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I had entered the neat little parlour. To 
my surprise^ I saw a piano in the corner^ 
several drawings hung round the room^ music 
scattered about, and various books upon the 
table— -one of them was open. I stole a hasty 
glance at it ; it was Pope's Heloisa and Abelard. 
I had never read it^ but from what I had heard 
of the poem^ I thought it was rather odd reading 
for a country girl. I was glad, however, to find 
that she could read — she might read hereafter 
to me. 

How the deuce, thought I, could the father of 
such a girl let out lodgings on a dreary road- 
side — 'twas an evident proof of her virtue. 
I always fancied that virtue could only be 
found in a cottage. 

Fanny (that was the gipsy's name) ap- 
peared to me more attractive than any girl 
I had hitherto seen. Perhaps it was now a 
novelty. The poetry she sang so sweetly had 
a wonderful eflfect upon me ; true, I had read 
the verses, but to tell you frankly, I did 
not quite understand them. Rhyming always 
appeared crabbed, besides hitherto the effec- 
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tive strength of my library had consisted of 
His Majesty's rules and regulations^ the ar- 
ticles of war^ the manual and platooQ, with 
the eighteen manoeuvres described by the 
immortal Dundas^ who was in my mind a 
much greater general than all your Ceesars, 
and your Alexanders, and your Wat Tylers, 
and your Ciceros, and all those old generals 
who never smelt gunpowder. The new reading 
I had taken to, in order to ornament my mind, 
sadly puzzled me, for in fact I knew enough. 
When a man has attained the high rank 
of major, and read all the works sent by the 
adjutant-general with the daily papers and 
the gazette, he need know no more. 

Tomlinson, Fanny's father, soon came in. 
He was a Chelsea out-pensioner on a shilling a 
day, which was not overpaid, since he had lost a 
leg and an arm in the service. TTie moment 
he heard I was a major, he took off his hat with 
due respect, saluted like a soldier of the good 
old times, and when he learnt from his daughter 
that I was in search of lodgings, expressed 
his delight in ^ quartering me ;' an expression 
which made his monkey of a girl titter. 
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I was immediately installed in a com- 
fortable room, hmig round with battles and 
sieges^ the History of the Prodigal Son, and 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, with two Cupids 
on the chimney and a cuckoo clock in the 
comer. 

My host was an excellent cook: he re- 
minded me of former times in preparing 
lobscause, aalamagundyy twice laid, three deckers^ 
sea-piesy and the various luxuries that diversify 
a transport's diet. I now learnt that Fanny 
had been placed by a lady of the neighbour- 
hood, a general's widow, at a boarding-school 
to receive an education that would qualify 
her to become a governess for young ladies. 
This accounted for those accomplishments so 
rarely found in persons of her rank. 

But I soon discovered also that she was a 
very devil ; and I could not but think that she 
sometimes tried to mystify me. Knowing that 
a man of my rank must have seen a deal of 
the world, she would ask me information of 
the most curious nature that often put me 
deucedly out. 

« 

Besides she was up to all sorts of tricks 
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like a Gibraltar ape ; she would put salt in ray 
grog, grease on my boots, and chopped horse- 
hair in iny bed ; and, what was more cruel liian 
anythmg else, one day when I sported a pair 
of white leathers beautifully pipe-clayed by her 
father, she put cobbler's wax on my chair 
and Scuck me to my seat in a most ridiculous 
manner. It is true, her father threatened to 
disinherit her for taking such Uberties with an 
officer of iny rank ; but indignant as I was, 
love made me advocate her cause and pacify the 
justly incensed veteran. Notwithstanding her 
malicious conduct, I every day felt that I was 
more and more attached to her, and at last ac- 
tually proposed for her. 

The old soldier was enraptured at the 
thought of having his daughter married to 
a major ! an honour that his ambition never 
contemplated ; yet, to his utter surprise and 
to my amazement, the impertinent minx re- 
jected the proferred distinction — nay, in my 
very hearing; for I was in the adjoining room. 
Tomlinson*s fury was such, that he seized his 
rusty old halbert, and I verily believe would have 
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come to the charge^ had I not rushed in 
and obliged him to ground arms. Notwith- 
standing my lenity, the impertinent minx called 
me an ugly old fogrum — only think of that ! 
— a major in His Majesty^s service ^ a fogrum f 
yet such was my infatuation that I persisted 
in my suit, till at last the wicked wretch 
had recourse to open hostilities. 

One day when I was going out fishing, 
just as I had reached the bottom of the stairs, 
I heard her, from the top of the house cry 
* Bo-peep! There is something so bewitching 
in the voice of her we love, that despite of 
my vexation I looked up, and she forthwith 
let fly at me from the garret-loft a heavy 
boot-jack that inflicted a deep wound in my 
head, and knocked me down flat. I really 
. think her father would now have put her to the 
sword, had she not run away in fits of laughter, 
and that very night eloped with her former 
dancing-master. 

Such, gentlemen, was the result of my first 
matrimonial speculations. The offended pride of 
an officer of my rank induced me, for a long time, 
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to fly the sex ; but the loneliness of my condition 
became every day more irksome. I had thrown 
Ovid into the fire^ and the army list was the 
only book that afforded me any entertainment. 
The very newspapers vexed, me with their in- 
sertions of marriages that seemed forbidden to 
me. At last I took a trip to Bath, where I 
heard that I stood a better chance of picking 
and choosing. 

On my arrival at that fashionable quarter^ 
I established my lodgings in the house of a 
Mrs, Tinder, a widow, with two daughters 
who took in boarders. Here I fancied that 
I was fixed. A lonely widow who takes in 
boarders could not be independent, and me- 
thought that a major in the army had but to 
throw his handkerchief. But I was puzzled 
in my choice ; Mrs. Tinder was still comely, 
although about forty, fresh and buxom. She 
had married at an early period of life, in 
consequence of which her fair daughters 
bloomed in all the fragrant luxury of spring, 
while their mother had scarcely attained the 
autumn of life. 
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It may be easily imagined that the three 
ladies, although united by the articles of a 
triple coalition in common warfare, had indi- 
vidual interests, each seeking some more per- 
manent ally. This I soon discovered, when I 
had made my arrangement for lodging and 
boarding on a daily fare consisting of omnium 
gatherum soup, the last fish in the market, 
grilled bones and hashed up cold meats, with 
a quantum 9uff. of very small beer, which was 
profusely served round, and strongly recdm- 
mended as a fresh tap whenever pease-soup, 
(a standing dish,) or pease-pudding were boun- 
tifully helped to the company. 

There were two other boarders in the 
family whom I did not much like. One was 
a Mr. Sharp a music-master, who sat at the 
piano, and roared amatory songs and romances 
like a bull ; -shutting his eyes in a sort of ecs- 
tasy, like an expiring cod fish j and shrugging up 
his shoulders Uke a Frenchman stuck in a bog. 
What enraged me, however, still more, he was 
always parlevouing French and Itahan to Miss 
Biddy, the eldest of the Tinders, who answered 
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him in a more elegant language^ that reminded 
me of the ^ shwe off, John^ or the ^ niao de 
matyare,^ of the Maltese.* 

Our second guest was a Mr. Teddy Mur- 
phy, a lieutenant of the Kerry militia, who 
talked of nothing but the lakes of Killamey, 
the Tralee assemblies, his duels and amours, 
and his father's hounds. I afterwards found 
that his worAy sire was a hair-dresser in 
Mill Street. He seemed to pay great atten- 
tion to Miss Katty Tinder, the second daughter ; 
but I observed, with no small degree of satis- 
faction, that they appreciated my rank, and in 
every thing evinced a preference by listening to 
all I said, laughing at my jokes, and sighing 
when I related a tale of woe ; besides, they 
would fish the capers and oysters out of the 
sauce for me, when I had sent them in, on high 
days and holidays, to accompany a boiled leg 
of mutton or a rump steak 5 they would help me 

* The lingua Franca of the marinert and lower orders in 
the Mediterranean is a jumble of various languages. 
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to the brown, — put more cream in my tea, — and 
were^ especially anxious to strengthen my pota- 
tions— of course with my own Uquor, for they 
were dead hands at mixing and tasting punch. 

Biddy was a plump blonde, with rosy 
cheeks of the most delicate tinge, for the 
flitting emotions of her sensitive mind would 
cause the timid blush to vary continually in its 
depth ; sometimes totally disappearing, at others 
fading only partially. On these occasions she 
evinced (at least I thought so) a singular degree 
of delicacy, not wishing that strangers should 
read the working of the secret thoughts that 
agitated her bosom ; for so soon as the blush 
was succeeded by a pallid and interesting hue, 
at a nod of her mother, I observed that she 
would leave thie room; no doubt to collect 
her scattered thoughts, and shortly re-appear 
animated with a crimson glow that proclaimed 
how much she regretted that want of self-com- 
mand which might have revealed to common 
eyes her sudden emotion. 

Katty was of a different complexion. A 
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bronette with strongly marked features of a 
rigid character. Her aquiline nose seemed to 
peck at Biddy's Roxalana with sisterly affec- 
tion, venturing to trespass upon the rights 
of primogeniture, when she indulged in oc- 
casional levity and laughed at my jokes. 
Biddy was fond of a Uttle mirth, while Katty 
considered gaiety as unbecoming two fatherless 
girls, left under the sole protection of a lone 
widow, obliged to support her family by honest 
industry. Katty^s cheeks possessed no trans- 
parency 5 she was firmly resolved that no pry- 
ing eye should see through her. Her dark 
gazelle eyes formed a striking contrast with the 
celestial azure of those of Biddy, while deep- 
coloured rainbows over and under her orbits, 
indicated a concentrated mind, and a constant 
watchfulness in the arduous pursuit of mat- 
ter of fact. 

The occupations of the two sisters were as 
different as their temperaments. Biddy would 
employ her time in reading novels, copying 
music, writing sentimental poetry in her scrap 
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book^ painting flowers with appropriate illus^ 
trations of floral loves and allegories^ taking 
care, as all good botanists ought to do, to insert 
the name of every flower under it, for fear of 
mistake ; she would also make pasteboard 
witches who would tell fortunes when twirled 
roimd on a card, pen wipers, comforters and 
muffeteers for ^ the gentlemen' in cold weather. 
She was abo passionately fond of the drama, 
and would go to the theatre whenever Lieute- 
nant Teddy Murphy could procure orders ; and 
on her return would repeat scrips and scraps 
with appropriate imitations, and would des- 
cribe the motions of the dancers and other 
particulars with a correctness worthy of a 
painter. 

At this period I was nearly laid up with 
the gout, or should otherwise have accom- 
panied Biddy to the play \ for although in 
many things she reminded me of the hateful 
Fanny, yet her manners delighted me. I was not 
a little vexed, however, I must confess, when I 
perceived, that on play nights she came home 
with Mr. Murphy somewhat late, observing 
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that she was obliged to wait until the vulgar 
people had gone out, as crowds gave her des- 
perate head-aches. 

Katty's avocations were widely different. 
She devoured books of metaphysics, natural 
history and political economy. She would tell 
you the origin of all causes — describe the 
length of the tails of all the baboons and 
monkeys that were ever known, and tell you 
how to feed the poor at a cheap rate, to the 
very fraction of a grain of gruel. Then she 
would descant upon what she called instinctive 
propensities— the dictates of nature and of the 
internal senses — the inductive principle; in 
short, she would have bothered a posse of 
doctors. All that amazed me was her apparent 
partiality to Lieutenant Murphy, a fellow 
not fit to mend pens for her multifarious 
writings. But I have often observed that the 
learned like to have an ignorant companion, 
no doubt as a foil, for I am certain Mr. Mur- 
phy no more comprehended her than I did. 
I soon discovered, however, that he was fond 
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of the study of astronomy ; a science that Katty 
had also cultivated with much ardour; and I fre- 
quently remarked, that whether the night was as 
dark as pitch, or bright as noon day, the Kerry 
militia-man would put a huge telescope under 
his arm, and sally forth with the learned Miss 
Katty in search of what they called ' stellary 
conjunctions/ 

Whenever the young ladies thus went out, 
the one to admire some London star at the 
play*house, and the''other no doubt to enjoy 
some constellaitibn in the sky, I was left t^te-a- 
Me with the mother, whose name was Arabella. 

The nights were cold ; I was chilly, and 
my hospitable hostess was most earnest 
in mixing various comfortable beverages to 
warm the inward man ; though the poor soul 
only drank peppermint by the advice of her 
medical attendant, who also recommended 
water as her usual potation; however, the 
Bath waters being bad, she was allowed to 
correct them with a little cordial. 

Mrs. Tinder was a very pleasant woman : 
very loquacious, though guilty of occasional 
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mistakes from a neglected education in the 
wflds of Ireland, which gave her birth. One 
evening, after she had concocted a delicious 
brimmer of whisky punch for me» she fixed 
her eyes upon the fender, and then addressed 
me in a most winning yet modest manner : - . , .. 

" I'm surprised. Major, that a gentleman*'' ' 
the like of you, full of gumption, every inch 
of you, and who knows what ^s what, better 
than any one I know, should never have 
thought of mending your condition in life/' 

*' Ah ! Mrs. Tinder," I replied ; " I have 
done so — 'but too late ; for my mending then 
was like the Banbury tinker, who makes two 
holes in mending one.'^ 

*^ Well, I 'd take my bible oath of it, 'twas 
all your own fault; for I'm sure and certain 
—you have only to say your say — and plenty 
of nice women would have come at your beck 
— so they would ! Come, dear Major, another 
sup — 'tis pure poteen ; and I vow there is not 
a head^ache in a puncheon of it, now, agraahy 
draw into the fire and tell me all about it.^' 

I then related to her my adventure with 
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Fanny, to wliich the widow Kstened with deep 
attention; now stirring the fire, and then 
shaking her nether garments, and drawing 
nearer to the hearth-— ever and anon eja- 
culating as I proceeded in my narrative, 
" Oh ! the vagabone ! see there, the monster ! 
ock ^avrone, the bare-faced hussy V' I must 
confess, I felt gratified at the sympathy she ex- 
pressed at hearing of my mishaps. When I had 
concluded, she gave me a rap on the knee (for^ 
tunately not on the gouty side) and replenish- 
ing my glass, addressed me with great warmth : 
" Och! Major, all this arose from your want of 
knowledge in looking for a juvenile girl instead 
of seeking a help-mate of a certain skimatrick 
of life. Young. chits will always dwell upon 
a disparagement of age ; for girls. Sir, and I 
know them as well as if I'd made them, girls 
look more to the physUky incapacities, of man 
than to his immoral qualities; they don't 
care a fig for your men of sense and laming. 
The protuberance of their ineffectual faculties/' 
(I presume she meant exuberance^ *' is not 
sufficiently d^eciatedhj these whirligigs, and 
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as they say— love of lads and fire of chits is 
soon in and soon out.'' 

« Yet,"' I replied, " I did not seek for a ll'J^ 
piping hot affection, but merely a little gra- 
titude in return for my devotion." 

*^ Lord love you ! — that's not the sort of 
thing for your money, Major. At your time 
of life, one musn't go on dilly-dallying, shilly- 
shallying, like a Cupid; happy is the wooing 
that is not long in doing ; and though I desecrate 
your forward women who think that one must 
needs yoke when the cart comes to the horses, 
yet there's nothing like hitting the nail on the 
head. Young girls. Major, are questionable 
things that seldom answer a staid gentleman 
like you and I." 

" Staid ! my dear Mrs. Tinder," I replied, 
^^ I'm surprised that so fascinating a woman as 
you, could have staid so long in the weeds of 
widowhood.'' 

" Arrah! be asy, you deceiver," she re- 
plied, patting me on the cheek. " You're a 
wicked one, and so you are ; take another sup, 
and listen. The more girls you see look in 
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their glasses^ the less they look to their homes— ^ 
and in all their love — and — murther marriages, 
the first month is a honey-moon ox smick-smacky 
the second will be hitJier and thither ^ the third, 
whick-whacky ' and the fourth, may the devil 
take him that brought ils together. Yomig 
women. Major, darling ! are a cantankerous 
set, and as hot as hasty pudding ; but when 
a body, the like of me, has been used to 
all the misfortunes of this suAluminary world, 
and all its ups and downs, and all its ins and 
outs — she soon gets reconciled to matrimonial 
inconveniences ; for as Solomon used to say : 
like blood, like good, and like age makes the 
happiest mzxTx-age'^ 

Here the widow dropped a tear, and forget- 
ting her doctor's advice, took my tumbler and 
swallowed off a bumper I had just filled, 
adding, with hysterical tears and sobs, — 

** Ah ! Major, you Uttle know what sor- 
rows I have suffered ; 'twould break a heart of 
stone — so it would. Mr. Tinder, (peace be 
with him any how,) was a sad man, a rag on 
every bush — so he was ; and the base villain 
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used to say when he occasionally came home 
the worse for liquor^ every blessed night — that 
he married when he was fiiddled ! Och ma- 
vrone ! only think o' that. Major ; I who might 
have married the best gentleman in the country 
that ever wore a head — and so I could. Had 
it not been for my two poor sweet babes, I 
would have dropped him Uke a hot pratee ; 
but my poor cooleens ! the darlings ! when I 
saw the tief o' the world drinking all my sub- 
stance^ I was obliged to demotistrate with 
him ; when one blessed night, he up with his 
fist and hit me such a poUhogue ! Myria 
murder ! the blood of the family was up, 
(for there never was better blood any where, 
sure, than that of the O'Flannagans), and I 
was of the rale Flannagans of Ballinacronan ; 
so says I, do that again, you base coward, said 
I ; so, says he, take that, for two make a 
pair, said he, and he hit me another polthogue. 
Upon this, Major dear, I had the weakness 
to take up a pewter pot in self-defence, and to 
keep him oflF, hit him an unlucky blow on 
the back part of the head, just on the right 
temple> and he fell down as flat as a fluke/^ 
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*' What !*' I exclaimed, rising with honx)f, 

you killed your husband !*' 

^' Arrah ! don't be so hasty^ Major ; he 
was only kilt. There was no doctor at hand, 
80 I poured some whisky down his throaty 
and that revived him | but somehow or other, 
the second day he took it into his head to die, 
and wasn't it I that waked him ! arrah ! mur-* 
ther, murther, a tenderer wife never lived !*' 

The widow now burst into a fit of tears 
—her breathing became hysterical — ^her face 
assumed a crimson hue — she convulsively 
threw herself upon my lap, and fainted in my 
arms. I never had found myself in such a 
situation before, when the door flew open, and 
in walked the Misses Tinder with their escorts. 
Upon seeing their mother in my arms, Biddy 
gave a loud shriek, and Katty exclaimed : — 

" Who would have thought it !" 

To my utter surprise, up jumped Mrs. 

Tinder, roaring out : 

" Who would have thought what ? Miss 
Impudence.** 

*•* /, Madam,*' replied Katty, with solem- 
nity, " /should have thought better of you 
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M€tdam, at your time of life/* and so saying, 

she gravely stalked out of the room. 

*' After this, mother/' said Biddy, in a roar 
of laughter, " when you talk of propriety, a 

pig may walk in to be shaved /' and having 

delivered this dutiful observation, she ran 

after her sister. 

Mrs. Tinder evinced an ardent disposition 

to follow her impertinent offsprings ; but she 

perhaps thought it more prudent to restrain 

her ire in the presence of strangers, and 

bidding us all good night, with a sweet smile 

of affability, she turned up her hands and 

her eyes to Heaven, exclaiming: ^^ Arrah 

musha ! who would wish for daughters ! 

They ^re the plague and botheration of my poor 

life. Betwane the two, a body might as well 

be dragged through a furze bush. Bad cess 

to them ! as the old saying says : — 

** Fair and foolish — ^black and proud. 
Long and lazy — littie and loud.'* 

And with this appropriate poetical effusion, 
she hurried aflter the amiable young ladies. 
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She had scarcely left the room^ when 
the Irish lieutenant, who in his astronomical 
obseryations seemed to have contemplated 
something stronger than the milky way, had 
the audacity to bring me to an account, for 
what he called ^ the shindy I had kicked 
up ;* to which I quietly replied, that if I 
had not the gout in my foot, I should most 
indubitably kick him down stairs. He in^ 
stantly retorted^ that he should expect imme- 
diate satisfaction ; but when I fixed upon the 
following morning by cock shout, his pen 
feathers began to smooth down, and he ob- 
served, that if I had no intention of offending 
him, he was sorry for his hasty conduct. 
The interference of the musician harmonized 
matters, and we sat down to punch and crib- 
bage. 

I canx»rry my liquor tol^ably well, but 
somehow or other, what with Mrs. Tinder*s 
amatory insinuations, and the confusion of the 
scene I had witnessed, I was soon overpowered, 
lost at a game of which I knew but little, and 
not being overburthened with loose cash, had 
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to give the winners I. O. Us. for the amount. 
But scarcely had my unsteady hand signed 
these promissory notes, the amount of which 
I could not well decypher, when the most 
horrible yells of murder ! help ! murder ! re- 
echoed throughout the house, evidently proving 
that hostilities had broken out amongst the 
allies, and hollow blows, sounding like the long 
roll of a drum, announced that the skirmishing 
was waxing warm. 

Mr. Sharp and Mr. Murphy instantly 
seized candlesticks and ran to save their 
fair companions, while I grasped a red hot 
poker out of the fire, and hobbled after them 
up stairs as well as I could. There the scene 
was terrific. The ladies had cast off their daily 
habiliments, and were in a nocturnal cos- 
tume, as disencumbered for action as the 
Amazons of old. At her chamber-door, which 
she guarded like a portcullis, stood Mrs. Tinder, 
wielding and whirling a warming-pan with as 
much dexterity as a fugle-man, while the 
repeated blows of a mop-stick, brandished by 
Miss Katty, and a large tin black jack ma- 
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nceuvred by Miss Biddy, kept time upon the 
brazen weapon like a kettle-drum, as the 
deafening shrieks of the furious combatants 
were pitched in three octaves. 

It would have been no easy matter to 
discover the subject of the fray had not va- 
rious wrathful expressions in some measure 
explained matters. 

" You abandoned old woman V roared out 
Biddy. 

" You are welcome to the old frump your- 
self," cried out Katty. 

^* Fll leave your house to-morrow morn- 
ing," continued Biddy. 

" You may go to the devil if you like in a hand 
canter," rejoined Mrs. Tinder. 

These ejaculations at once proclaimed that 
jealousy was at the bottom of the business. The 
musician seized Biddy in order to draw her from 
the fight — ^a black eye was the result. Teddy 
Murphy grappled Katty, who complimented him 
with a facer that drew a copious flow of 
Irish claret; ^nd I rushed with port-arms 
to the assistance of my hostess.* who acciden- 
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tally mistaking me for one of her daughters, 
saluted my head with such a desperate blow 
of the warming-pan, that I rolled down at 
her feet, whilst she, carried away by the impe- 
tuosity of her exertions, fell over me, and her 
daughters incontinently rolled over us both. 

The action now began to assume a more im- 
portant character. The red hot poker, which 
fell out of my hands when wounded, had set 
fire to Mrs. Tinder's night raiments, and in 
a moment she was in a blaze, roaring out that 
she was burnt aUve. 

All the elements of war were now let loose. 
Lieutenant Murphy and the musician ran for 
jugs of water and poured a torrent on the 
burning lady to extinguish her ; while I crept 
out from under this heap of calamity, and 
very wisely stole away to my room, leaving 
the parties to settle the business amongst 
themselves. 

My gout gave me excruciating pain, be- 
sides which I was singed, beaten, and wet to 
the skin. I got into bed with great difficulty, 
and after much tossing and tumbling, the 
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uproar in the house having gradually subsided, 
I began to doze. 

I had scarcely closed my eyes, however, 
when I was awakened by the most horrid cries 
of fire ! fire ! I started up in my bed, and 
already found my room full of smoke. With 
much difficulty I made for the door, and to my 
great dismay beheld the staircase in a blaze, 
and the three ladies and my two fellow-lodgers 
rushing through the conflagration in a state that 
would have put the very firemen to the blush. 

There was no time for reflection, so 1 fol- 
lowed them and their example, by rolling after 
the fugitives down stairs, little thinking at 
the time that I had been the cause of all 
the mischief; for it subsequently appeared that 
it was my unfortunate poker that had first 
burnt a hole in the stair-carpet and then in 
the boards under it, propagating the fiery ele- 
ment with uncontrolled fury. 

Fright and bruises had nearly deprived me 
of my senses ; and when I could collect my 
thoughts, I found myself in a humble inn in the 
neighbourhood, recovering from a brain fever. I 
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had been bled^ shaved, and blistered by an 
apothecary ; and a company of empty phials, 
proved that he had also attended to my in* 
mird injuries, by pouring down oceans of 
physic, which not being able to swallow, he 
had kindly drenched me with through a cow- 
hom that was lying on the table. 

This fellow now paid me a visit to congratu- 
late me on my recovery from certain death, as 
he called it ; for he s^d I had suffered under 
concussion, commotion, congestion of the, 
brain, depression of the skull, inflammation of 
the pior-mater, suppuration of the dura-mater, 
with separation of the pericranium ; that I had 
lost all power of deglutition, volition, digestion, 
and aa^milation, that my ossophagus and tho- 
racic ducts had been spasmodically bunged up, 
and all my sphincters dilated and paralysed. 

I was horror-struck with this catalogue of 
miseries and dangers, which reconciled me 
to the payment of fifteen pounds' worth of 
physic in the course of a week; attendance 
in blank, which I filled up with ten poundr 
more. To mend matters, my whole kit ha<^ 
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been consumed, and I found myself as well 
set up in necessaries as a dead man after 
a battle. 

I was just beginning to ruminate on my fu- 
ture plans, had written to my agents to sell 
out a little stock to meet my disasters, when, 
to my utter surprise. Miss Biddy Tinder 
was ushered into my chamber. Her looks 
were dejected, and with much hesitation she 
approached my bedside, and bursting into tears 
covered her face with her beautiful hands, 
and threw herself down in a chair by my 
bedside. I suppHcated her in the most earnest 
manner to console herself, and begged to know 
the cause of her grief. She then, with a 
faltering voice intermingled with sobs, pro- 
ceeded to relate her sorrows. She first in- 
timated with the utmost dehcacy, that from 
the moment she had seen me, she had ex- 
perienced the most sincere esteem, the warmest 
regard for me. That when she compared my 
solid attainments with the superficial qualities 
of Mr. Sharp, whom she had discovered was 
secretly attached to a scene-shifter's wife, 
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tliis friendsliip (ot me htid assumed a character 
still more hostile to her peace of mind ; that it had 
broken her slumbers and rendered her miserable; 
for she evidently perceived that I preferred 
the society of her sister. Nay, such had 
been her feelings, that she blushed to own 
she had not seen with indifference my atten- 
tions to her mother, whose seat near me at 
table she always envied. 

I cannot tell you how much I was affected 
by this account. Biddy had lost her lovely 
colour — her complexion was now pallid and 
saUow ; indeed misery was written in her once 
lovely and blooming countenance. I knew 
not what to say when she told me, wiping 
qS a falling tear that I longed to kiss away, 
that she was going out as a governess to 
New Zealand, where she would endeavour 
to forget aU the folid ties that once endeared 
her to her home — ^when I lodged with them 
before the fire. Her tears now began to flow 
most copiously, and turning to her my sound 
cheek I fondly pressed the dear girl to my 
bosom. She started, horror-struck at her im- 
prudence, and collecting herself took my hand 
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and asked me as a parting favoui*, to accept 
a pen-wiper in the form of a butterfly that 
she had worked for me, and requested me 
to write my name in her album, as she would 
ever value what she called my precious auto- 
graph. I did not hesitate to write my signature 
\mder a beautiful drawing of Love and Hymen. 
She then grasped my hand, bathed it with 
her tearsj and rushed out of the room in ap- 
parent despair. 

Left to myself, the past scene appeared 
to me a fairy dream, and I actually looked in 
the glass to see if my accident had not im- 
proved my appearance. Alas ! it was quite 
the reverse, for my head had been shaven, and 
I began to reflect on the capricious nature of 
woman's partiality when I beheld my red night- 
cap and my grisly beard, and marvelled at the 
singular effect of fascinating manners, even 
in a plain man. At this moment the door open- 
ed and in walked Miss Katty. This circumstance 
astonished me still more than the preceding visit. 
Katty was in deep mourning, a long veil partly 
concealed her dejected features, and she glided 
towards my bed like a spectre 3 then fixing her 
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dark eyes upon me, she exclaimed : " Major, 
dear Major, can you forgive me !*' and so 
saying, she fell upon her knees by my bedside. 

I raised the disconsolate damsel as well 
as I could, and begged her to be seated, and 
tell me in what she possibly could have 
offended me. Her grief was silent— she heaved 
no sighs — she shed no tears — but thus ad- 
dressed me in a solemn tone : 

" We are all either bom under a favoura- 
ble or a disastrous planet. Stellary influence, 
sidereal sympathies, work our weal and woe. 
Some limar phase, some planetary power» 
guides and directs oup^ destinies ; all my hopes 
and early joys were like a shooting star that 
illumines the dark firmament with a momentary 
scintillation, then disappears for ever, leaving 
all around in utter darkness.^' 

This preamble staggered me, and I fancied 
the girl was mad. I started up in my bed, 
when she again seized my hantl and continued 
in the same strain : ^* Mark me. Major, dear 
Major Rumford, bravest of the braye, most 
amiable of men.** 
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My apprehension of her madness began 
to subside^ and I attentively listened to her 
singular conversation. 

^^ Long before I had known you, I had 
heard of you. I had read of your gallant ex- 
ploits in Egypt, where, in jumping out of your 
boat when landing on the 9th of March, you cut 
down a French dragoon who had ridden into 
the ocean to oppose you. I read of your 
brave conduct on the 21st, when Abercrombie 
fell, and you saved the noble Anthony Lutz 
of the Minorca regiment when he carried 
the standard of the invincibles, and was about 
to be deprived of his glorious prize by the 
foe. I read of your daring conduct at Maida 
when you led the advance to charge the French 
line and disperse their far-famed 1st regiment, 
which they considered the first in the world ; 
and then I beheld you before me-^-could gaze 
upon you at all hours — could feed my eyes 
in beholding the crescent* you wore, and that 

* The officers who serred in the Egyptian campaign were 
decorated by the sultan with a medal of the crescent. 
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glorious scar which^ far from disfiguring you, 
could only heighten the consideration which 
a sensitive woman would entertain for you. 
But, alas ! I soon discovered your affec^ 
tions were bestowed upon my sister. I 
could not envy her good fortune, but I sought 
in the pride of our sex to disguise my sen» 
timents, by appearing to receive with civility 
the addresses of that odious Irishman, Mr« 
Murphy — a militia-man who has never seen 
the enemy. You, Sir, you, possessed of sq 
much perspicacity, must have wondered 
how I could for one instant have entertained 
the slightest regard for such a thing as the 
Kerry lieutenant. Know then, Sir, that I 
was taking a desperate resolution ; that I 
struggled with my feeUngs, and endeavoured to 
appear to conquer, when in truth my poor van- 
quished heart was breaking.'^ 

The interesting girl now dropped a tear. 
I knew not what to reply. After a short 
pause, however, she thus proceeded : — 

" I am now about to leave England for ever. 
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The vessel in which I have taken my passage 
will sail next week for Bombay. I should 
not haye troubled you, dear Major, but we 
women are feeble creatures ; I should have 
left my country, and never sought to see you 
again, had not my happy sister deepened my 
wound, and insulted my feelings; harassed 
my very soul, by telling me that she had won 
your affections ; and as a proof of it, shewed 
me your name inscribed in her album in ex- 
change for a keepsake — a token of her love ! — 
Her love ! Biddy is a stranger to that noble 
sentiment — ^that glorious emanation from the 
Heavens ! that eternal plant, 

** Whereof the root was fixed in Wrtoe^s groiiD<l." 

Biddy, whose yolatile mind is incapable of a 
noble and generous effort ! Biddy, who would 
weep as bitterly at a song on the death of 
a butterfly, as at the loss of worth and merit ! 
But let her not triumph over me! if ever 
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woman's love — excuse me. Sir, I am bewil- 
dered—if ever woman*s esteem had a claim, 
I shall not dare to say a reciprocal feeling — 
but a little sympathy — accept this lock of 
Catherine's hair ! wear it for me in the field 
of honour, and think sometimes of one who 
wished she had never known the hero of 
Alexandria and of Maida/' 

Oh! with what ecstasy did I clasp the 
dear creature to my bosom ! All !— all she 
asked me in return for this present was the 
same favour I had conferred on her sister. 
I eagerly seized the pen and inserted my name 
in her album, under a drawing of the forget 
me not. 

When she received the gift, she pressed 
it to her lips, adding : 

^* This name, which shall live to eternity 
in the annals of fame, shall ever be remem- 
bered by the unfortunate Catherine! Biddy 
then, shall not triumph ! Major, dear Major ! 
farewell— adieu — ^for ever !" 

I was about to reply, but she vanished 
like a vision, leaving me once more to my 
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strange thoughts. I now did really begin 
to entertam more serious plans of marriage, 
so soon as I could return into society. After 
the avowal of these two lovely girls, it was 
obvious that my case was not desperate^ and 
I resolved to get a becoming wig, read poetry 
again, and set out in quest of fresh adven- 
tures. A few days afterwards, while I was thus 
speculating upon my future prospects, and 
at the same time despondingly looking into 
my agent^s abstract, by which it appeared I 
was considerably his debtor, I received the 
following terrific letter, which I have ever 
since kept .by me. 

Here the Major took out a tattered paper 
from his pocket-book, and read the follow- 
ing:— 

« Sir, 
" Whereas it appears that on or about the 
10th December, in the year of our Lord 17 — , 
the premises of John Flint, occupied by 
Arabella Tinder, widow, were consumed by 
fire, and whereas it appeareth that the said 
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premises were burnt and constimed in conse- 
quence of your having with force of anus un- 
lawfully, maliciously, feloniously and wilfiilly 
burnt and consumed the aforesaid premises 
against the peace of our Sovereign Lord, the 
King, by setting fire thereunto with an iron, 
destructive, and unlawful instrnment, com- 
monly called a red hot poker, against the form 
of the statute, maliciously, feloniously, and 
wilfiilly burning and consuming a stair-carpet 
and floor of the aforesaid premises ; you are 
thereby declared a felon without benefit of 
clergy. 

" I should, therefore, advise you to defend 
the cause on the plea of non compos mentis : 
the widow, Tinder, (who is arrested as being 
your aider and abettor,) and you being, even in 
the event of its being proved a simple mis- 
demeanour, punishable by fine, imprisonment, 
pillory, and perpetual security for your good 
behaviour, the aforestud red hot poker coming 
under the statute of incendit, etc. I havA 
further to state for your information, th: 
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although it may be proved that the said burn- 
ing and consuming was accidental, yet by 
the statute 6 Anne, cap. 31, you are bodi 
liable to be publicly whipped and sent to the 
house of correction for eighteen calendar 
months, on the principle of the Roman law : 
eo8 qui negligenter ignes aptui se habuerunt fus- 
tibus velflagelUa C4Bdi, 
'^ However, as this prosecution is carried 

on at the suit of the Fire office, of 

which I am solicitor, it may be possible 
to prevent personal inconvenience. You will, 
therefore, be pleased upon receipt of this 
to forward me fifty pounds to stop all further 
proceedings. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Samuel Siftwbll/' 

The horror with which this letter inspired 
me, may be easily imagined. I did not un- 
derstand the diabolical communication, but it 
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was clear that I was exposed to be whipped and 
imprisoned in the most barbarous manner. 
Moreover, my finances were in a piteous state, 
and I forthwith packed up all my traps, 'paid 
my bill, and fled with the utmost speed, never 
resting until I had reached Calais, and the 
sea rolled its protecting waves between me and 
Mr. Siftwell. 

I remained in France for six months, re- 
ferring the business to a lawyer, who after 
stringing up six-and-eight-pences until his bill 
amounted to fifteen pounds, acquainted me 
liiat the whole business was an infamous hoax 
to extort money from me. He strongly advised 
me to prosecute the parties * for firaudulently 
and deceitfully demanding lawful money, to the ' 
evil example of all others in the like manner 
offending ;' but I had had enough of law, a^d 
after settling this account, which I flattered my- 
self was the last, I returned to England, where 
I received a promise from the Horse Guards 
of having my memorial for being replaced 
upon fiill pay taken into consideration at an 
early opportunity. 
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The recollection of the affectionate parting 
of the Misses Tinder, was stiU the subject of 
my frequent meditations. My hair had now 
grown, and I looked as gay as ever. 
} The demon of marriage still goaded me on^ 

>'• and one morning seeing an advertisement in the 

paper of a matrimonial agent who had several 
parties to propose, I ventured to seek for a 
ready-made love instead of taking the trouble of 
making it myself. The agent announced that he 
had several ladies of different ages, conditions, 
tempers and temperaments, and I forthwith 
repaired to his office; all I required was a 
quiet, domestic, gentle lady, not particularly 
young, but yet possessing some little attractions. 

But judge of my terror — ^my horror — ^when 
on thus expressing myself, three doors leading 
to adjoining rooms were thrown open, and 
Mrs. Tinder and her two daughters, who un- 
known to each other, had also applied to the 
matrimonial office, rushed in like sky rockets. 

Mrs. Tinder, with a loud exclamation of 
delight, threw herself into my arms. I threw 
myself into an arm-chair, more dead than 
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alive ; and Miss Katty and Miss Biddy threw 
themselves upon me, both with the most 
violent invectives and imprecations, and would 
have torn their mother's eyes out had they 
not been restrained by the astonished agent ; 
while I availed myself of a momentary lull in 
the storm to rush out of the house. 

Unfortunately my address was known at 
the office 5 and two days afterwards I received 
a formal letter from two attorneys, ac- 
quainting me that having made a promise of 

« 
marriage to Miss Biddy and Miss Katty, I 

was called upon to fulfil my engagement, or 
to stand a suit at law. 

I verily believe that I should have lost 
my senses between the terrible option left me, 
for in whatever way I acted, the law grappled 
with me. If I married one of the ladies, the 
other would surely prosecute me, and if I mar- 
ried them both, I should be exposed to be hanged 
for bigamy. But the recollection of the former 
hoax led me to suspect that this was a fresh im- 
position, more especially as I never had by word 
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or deed^ promised or even thought of marriage 
with either of the parties. 

I therefore with a heavy heart repaired 
to my solicitor, who accompanied me to the 
legal friends who had been employed by these 
manoeuvring women. How often I wished 
them and their pen wiper, and their lock of 
hair, and their flattery about Maida and 
Egypt, at the bottom of the Red Sea ! 

Alas ! my miseries were only beginning. 
I was merely on the threshold of the Pande- 
monium of the law. The attorneys exhibited 
a promise of marriage made by me to each 
of the Misses Tinder, binding myself to unite 
my wretched destiny to them in the course 
of twenty-four calendar months, or forfeit 
a thousand pounds ! I was horror-struck when 
I beheld my signature affixed to these fearfiil 
documents ; and recognised in one moment 
tlie pages of the album in which I had 
written my name under the pencil drawings 
that the Misses Tinder had rubbed out. 
If any circumstance could add to my despair 
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and rage, it was the malignant sneer of 
the attorneys, who seemed to enjoy the joke 
amazingly. 

I had no option then left me but to abide by 
the issue of a law-suit, or come to some ami- 
cable arrangement with the parties. Five 
hundred pounds were accepted by each of them, 
and my mortification was not a little increased 
when I read in the newspaper a week after 
this extortion, the marriage of Miss Bridget 
Tinder to Samuel Sharp, Esq. and Miss 
Catharine to Lieutenant Murphy. To defray 
their nuptial expenses, I had moreover to 
take up my I. O. «Us, amounting to one 
hundred and fifty pounds more ! 



Here the Major ended his unlucky ad- 
ventures in search of a wife. Although every 
one present sympathised in his misfortunes, yet 
they were of so ludicrous a nature, that it was 
with difficulty his warmest friends could sup- 
press a smile. One of the party, a Captain 
Merton, was therefore resolved to afford him 
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some consolation^ having been himself a fellow 
sufferer in the Court of Love, and commenced 
the following narrative of his own mishaps when 
trusting to the faith of women. 
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We have all felt how much our friend. Major 
Rumford, must have been disappointed in his 
various endeavours to court the silken slavery 
of women ; yet his purse seems to have suffered 
more than his heart. If that organ can, ac- 
cording to common parlance, be broken, mine 
must have been made of the toughest ma- 
terials to withstand the shock it once re- 
ceived. 

No loss can be more severely felt, no 
pangs can be more acute, than those inflicted by 
infideUty on the part of her whom we trust 
in life and in death, in whom all our fondest 
hopes are concentrated, and whose existence, 
one might say, seems to be identified with 
our own. The frowns of fortune may be 
scorned, and better fortune hoped for ; the 
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privation of health may be endured in re- 
ligious resignation to the Diyine will; friends 
who forsake us^ only prove to us the fickle- 
ness of wordly ties ; but love once fondly re- 
quited; carries our hopes even beyond our 
mortal tenement, and when the hand of death 
is about to sever us from all we hold dear 
on earth, we fondly cherish the thought of 
a happier re-union, and for' ever. When 
in happy moments we swear to love to that 
indefinite period, we dare not believe that 
hps can pronounce so fond — ^so sacred a 
vow, basely to betray. There is no loneli- 
ness in the world when man contemplates the 
beauties of the earth and the wonders of the 
firmament, provided that be has no worldly 
ties beyond those by which nature has bound 
us to our relatives ; but when he loves and is 
deserted, all around becomes void — ^he follows 
the vocations of Ufe as it were mechanically ; 
and existence, which when consecrated to 
another, is a precious gift, becomes irk- 
some ; we can no longer attach our'selves 
to others, and we cease to value ourselves; 
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Madame de Sta^l has truly said : — ^ On cesse 
de 8* aimer si guelqt^un ne notts aime.' 

WitlL what anxiety did I not* sigh for 
promotion ! She would shed tears of joyous 
sympathy in reading my name in the Ga- 
zette. With what pride did I not rush into 
the field ! and almost envy the fate of my 
wounded friends who fell around me ! She 
would weep over my sufferings and be- 
guile my misery. Now, I merely seek rank as 
a provision for my latter days, and fulfil the 
soldier's duty, I trust with becoming zeal, since 
I have devoted to the honour and glory of my 
country, a life which was once dear to another. 

My regiment had been quartered for some 
time in Kent. When at Maidstone, I had 
met in the house of a worthy clergyman, the 
daughter of another member of our church. 
I shall not presume to describe her ; she was, 
I can only say, all that was lovely, not only 
in mine own fond eyes, but in those of all 
who beheld her. Her father was a cu- 
rate ; I was an ensign : to marry under such 
circimistances would have been an act of insa- 
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nity — ^nay, of caruelty to one we love, and whose 
happiness ought to be Qur only wish. I had 
nothing beyond my pay, and marriage, in -such 
a condition reminds one of the strange ejacu- 
lations of a Major Murphy of the Irish militia, 
who upon hearing of such an imprudent 
match at the mess-table, laid down his knife 
and fork, and turning up his eyes and hands, 
exclaimed : — * Och Jams ! an enAgn marry ^ 
and mutton at six-pence a pound /' 

Ann Colville had rejected many advanta- 
geous offers, assuring her father that she 
would rather beg her bread with her Edward 
than enjoy with another all the gifts that 
fortune could bestow. Had it not been for 
the prudence of her father, in which I reluct- 
antly acquiesced, we should have been united. 

The affairs of the Peninsula now indicated 
approaching operations upon an extensive scale, 
and my regiment completed to its war esta- 
blishment by volunteers from the mihtia, 
would, in all probability, be one of the first 
called into action ; Mr. Colville, therefore, con- 
sented to bestow his daughter upon me so 
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soon as I liad a fistir prospect of obtaining 
promotion. 

Shortly afterwards we were removed to 
Braboum Lees barracks^ preparatory to our 
embarkation. Ann repaired on a visit to a re- 
lative at Ashford^ where we daily met. For two 
months I went to see her so soon as I was 
off duty. On these occasions she would 
reconduct me at night towards my barracks, 
and I in return would see her home, until 

» 

not unfrequently night overtook our wander- 
ings. 

To accompany me was her most ardent 
wish ; and had I consented to wed her 
contrary to her father's will, she often said 
that I should be to her, father, friend, pro- 
tector, and guardian angel. 

" Do you think," she would add, *^ that 
I can bear the thought of your being ex- 
posed to all the horrors of war, and far from 
me. Do you think that this poor heart will 
not break when I hear that a bloody con- 
flict is expected ? — that I shall not sink to 
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the earth when I learn that a battle has 
been fought, and know not of your fate ! I 
feel that feeble as may be my frame^ I could 
bear all the horrors and fatigues of war, to 
be near you; nay, could follow the example 
of those heroines who have dressed them- 
selves in male attire, to follow the object of 
their affection. Yes, I am sure that I could 
bear even the terrors of a fight. Then if I 
heard that you had fallen, I could wander over 
the field and search for you. In the heaps of 
the dead and the dying, I woidd look for your 
dear features, and casting myself on your re- 
mains, die as I have lived, your ottw." 

Then she would sometimes add, '^ And my 
jealous fears, to think you far away, among 
those lovely creatures of a southern clime, of 
whose fascination I have often read in roman- 
ces — ^will you then think of me ? Will not 
their raven locks^ their bewitching dark eyes, 
form a painful contrast with the timid looks 
and fair ringlets of your poor English girl ! 
Will you not sometimes think of her who 
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although she may not be so proudly beau- 
tiful as your Andalusian ladies, yet loves you 
with all the fervour and faith of one who never 
lived until she had known the master of her 
destinies, — without whom existence would be 
misery." 

Such was the tenor of her fond expres- 
sions, which even now I am silly enough to 
find pleasure in repeating. That they were at 
the time heartfelt I cannot doubt, since her 
pallid lips and cheeks, long forsaken by the 
glow of health and happiness, proclaimed the 
inward workings of her heart. 

At last the route arrived ; we were ordered to 
embark at Ramsgate in the brigade of General 
Anstruther for Portugal. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that I prevented Ann from accompany- 
ing me to the place of embarkation ; indeed she 
would have been unable to support the task, 
so exhausted was sh'e with grief. As the 
bugle called me away, she fell senseless in 
her father's arms. 

I scarcely knew where I was when I me- 
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cbanically marched into Ramsgate. My mind 
was bewildered — I could not sbed a tear ; 
nay^ what may seem singular, Ann's beloved 
image seemed to have abandoned me — ^the sad 
words of parting alone were ringing in my. 
ears. 

A soldier^s life is one of continual excite- 
ment. The business of embarkation afforded 
me incessant occupation, and I was, moreover, 
appointed one of the caterers of our mess. Our 
colonel now came down to take leave of the 
regiment, and gave us a dinner at the hotel. 
I mechanically performed the various duties 
allotted to me on these occasions, but strange 
to say at that very dinner I was roused from 
my apathetic state by the band playing one of 
Ann's favourite tunes, 

*< Oh the moment was sad when my love and I parted.** 

Never before had I experienced the effect of 
music ; it acted upon me in the same manner 
as the Rans des Vac/t£S is said to affect the absent 
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Swiss ; every fibre in my frame was thrilled — 
tears started in my parched eyes, and I was 
obliged to quit the room. From that instant 
Ann^s image never forsook me. I ^have heard 
of a religious enthusiast, who fancied that he 
beheld a configuration of the cross in every 
object about him; like that monomaniac, 
every thing around me reminded me of my 
absent beloved one. 

On the 13th of August we embarked to 
join the forces under Sir Arthur WeUesley. 
Officers and men were glowing with ardour. 
A long repose in garrison rendered a mi- 
litary life irksome while other more fortu- 
nafte corps, were in the field, and hkely to dis- 
tinguish themselves under the command of 
the gallant Sir John Moore. All ties of 
home were for a time forgotten, and even 
the soldier viewed with a calm eye the 
afflicting scenes that attended our embarka- 
tion. 

Our complement had been filled up with mi- 
litia men, chiefly firom- Irish regiments, and 
many of these volunteers had wives and chil- 
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dren. These unfortunate creatures had followed 
the regiment, but now, according to regulation, 
only a very small proportion of women were 
allowed to accompany their husbands; the 
remainder were to find their way to theit 
distant homes, travelling on foot, with their 
feeble infenfs, from parish toparSb, upon a 
wretched pittance, scarcely adequate to support 
life. The separation was heart-rending. At 
first by tears and entreaties they sought to 
supplicate for a passage, but the commanding 
officer's orders were imperative, and they were 
sternly refused. Despair soon followed grief — 
as the transports weighed anchor, infuriated, 
distracted, some of these poor wretches uttei:- 
ing fearful shrieks and tearing their hair, cast 
themselves upon the ground : others were with 
difficulty prevented from throwing themselves 
into the sea ; while many, falling upon their 
knees, with uplifted eyes and hands, called 
upon heaven with dire imprecations to shower 
every curse upon our heads, that the elo- 
quence of despair could suggest ! As I was 
stepping off the pier, one woman of my 
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company seized me by the sash, and grasping 
me with a convulsive strength^ exclaimed, 
^' You have separated me from my husband ! 
you have thrown me and my babes upon the 
wide world, and may the curse of the widow 
and the orphans attend your steps by day, 
and hover .round you by night — may all that 
love you perish, and may aU that you love be- 
tray you!" I was rescued by a strong eflFort from 
her iron hold, when she instantly precipitated 
herself into the waves, and was with difficulty 
saved. 

Scarcely had this fearful scene terminated, 
when another, if possible as melancholy, added 
to. the misery of our departure. A lovely 
young woman, gentle and elegant in manners, 
although of humble rank, had contrived to steal 
on board in the garb of a drummer, and 
concealed herself in the forecastle ; there she 
was discovered, and despite the entreaties of 
her youthfril husband, dragged on shore. Her 
appearance was the picture of grief in all 
its bitterness of concentration. She shed no 
tear — she uttered no murmur. The extent of her 
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agony had even paralyzed the power of speech. 
She sat down upon the pier, her lovely blue eyes 
riveted upon the vessel that was about to 
bear away from her all that she loved upon 
earth. Her husband was silently leaning upon 
the bulwark of the ship, immoveable like her- 
self. 

That moment an order arrived to send a 
detachment to the dep6t. I rushed to my com- 
manding officer, asked for one only, one first 
favour — it was granted. The young soldier 
was ordered to disembark. Never can I 
figure to myself in all the warmth of fan- 
cy's visions, raptures equal to those of the 
reunited couple. One would have thou^t 
that their embrace would have been eternal. 
They were only roused from their ecstasy by 
three cheers given by our men, as the swelling 
canvas bore them off, and the dismal yell of 
the women left on shore — a yell never to be 
forgotten ! 

This agonizing scene has ever since been pre^ 
sent to my memory, and has often led me to 
consider the facility given to our soldiers to 
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many, and the eiilistiDg of married men as an 
act of cruelty. The continental armies are, 
in this respect, much better regulated, and no 
marriage can take place even among the offi- 
cers, without a special permission. 

Our exact destination was not yet known, 
although it was generally supposed to be the 
Tagus. This uncertainty kept our minds upon 
the constant stretch of expectation. My bro- 
ther officers, who were aware of my attach- 
ment, sought every means to divert me from my 
sombre thoughts, that friendship could suggest ; 
and while some of them held out the pros- 
pect of a successfrd campaign and a speedy 
and honourable return, others would describe 
the gay scenes of Spain and Portugal that 
awaited us, which would, they thought, soon 
make me forget my romantic love. 

The captain of my company, Frank Gre- 
ville, a young man of fortune and of con- 
siderable attainments, was my chief confident ; 
he also had an attachment and experienced 
all the anguish that could attend on absence. 
With him I constantly conversed of Ann's 
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worth ..and beauty^ and we vowed to each 
other an everlasting friendship^ sealed by 
the promise of bearing our last words and 
blessing to the object of our affection^ should 
one of us survive the other in approaching 
conflicts. 

On the 18th we were o£f Mondego Bay, 
and there learnt that the affair of Roli9a had 
taken place on the preceding day. As we 
sailed along, we were saluted by a few shots 
from the castle of Peniche, crested with troops 
in red uniform whom we had at first taken 
for our people; but who turned out to be 
Swiss. On the night of the 19th we landed 
in Maceira Bay, and on the 20th joined the 
army on the heights of Vimiero^ which it was 
supposed the enemy would attack the following 
morning: each man was provided with three 
days' provisions, eighty cartridges, and three 
good flints. 

During the whole night Greville and I 
paced the bivouac in earnest conversation. He 
had served in Egypt, had fought at Maida-— 
my sword had not yet been fleshed. I wondered 
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at the calmness with which our young recruits 
slept — ^many of them destined to see the morn- 
ing sun beaming on them for the last time. 
The older soldiers were seemingly engaged 
in relating past scenes of strife and anti- 
cipating the variety of future campaigns — 
the chances of plunder and the adventures 
of a camp; while some of them were ham- 
mering their flints^ and others cooking their 
rations for the following day' with the expe- 
rience of veterans who make it a rule always to 
eat when they can. 

The momuig of the 21st beamed in all 
the beauty of a southern climate. Before 
day the troops had stood to their arms, and 
about half-past seven we could perceive a 
mist arising on the blue horizon gradually 
forming a dense cloud, which announced to 
practiced eyes the movement of masses of 
infantry. The staflF officers were grouped in 
anxious expectation, their glasses fixed upon 
the towering dust, which to the young soldiers 
appeared to be only a distant smoke. 

And now the rattling of gun-carriages — 
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the squeaking noise of the Portuguese carts 
with their massive axle-trees and ungreased 
wheels^ and the busy hum of the whole line^ pro- 
claimed that the enemy was approaching, while 
aides-de-camp were hastening in every direc- 
tion to give the orders of the commander-in- 
chief. 

Our brigade was formed upon Si plateau of 
a ridge of hills extending to the eastward 
of the village of Vimiero, and we were flanked 
by a brigade of guns. While we were in the 
act of forming our line, a scene took place 
which strongly illustrateid a soldier's feelings 
in the hour of danger. Upon our left was 

formed the regiment, which had been for 

a long time distracted in its several quar- 
ters by party feelings and dissensions : court- 
martials, duels, and continued strife indeed 
had marked it as one of the most unhap- 
py corps in the service. The commanding 
officer had his partisans, and their opponents, 
equally numerous, were in constant collision 
with his authority and his satellites. On this 
day, to our surprise, the officers were as- 
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sembled^ and after a short address from 
their chief, we were delighted to see all parties 
cordially shake hands and form the resolution 
to forget, in deeds of honour, their former 
feuds. Many of them were destined to seal 
this compact with their blood. 

The doud of dust had now become more 
extensive and spread wide its wings, through 
which we plainly perceived the glistening arms 
of the advancing enemy, reflecting the solar 
beams. Their blue lines every moment became 
more distinct, and the rumbling roll of their 
brass drums was plainly heard, while a confused 
buzz of distant voices, accompanied their martial 
instruments. Our yoimg soldiers, whose hearts 
were bounding with expectation, hope, and fear 
— would gladly have indulged in conversation 
with their more experienced comrades, but the 
word ^ sUence' was passed, soon followed by 
that awful word of command, ^ Prime and 
load/ Instantly the clatter of ramrods was 
heard along the whole line, and a dead silence 
again followed. 

The French columns of infantry were now 
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advancing while their cavalry dashed rapidly 
along the road leading to the mill of Fontanel, 
and their 32nd, 82nd and 86th regiments led 
by Loison, Charlaud and Thomi^res boldly 
attacked our position* Our stillness was broken 
by our guns which threw their destructive 
shrapnel shot in the midst of the enemy's ba;t- 
talions ; they were soon answered by a shower 
of howitzer-shells, which whizzed harmlessly 
over our heads to burst in our rear in the 
midst of the Portuguese baggage-cars. 

The artillery was now blazing from every 
point of our position, whenever the few guns 
that we had, could be brought to bear with 
effect. We were ordered to reserve our fire 
until the enemy should attack the front of 
our position, upon which they were rapidly 
moving, led on by General Delaborde in 
person, while the shout of Vive VEmpereuar 
was re-echoed through their ranks. They 
boldly ascended the hill, preceded by a swarm 
of skirmishers who kept picking off our men, 
and rushed on with fearless energy, although 
our cannon were thinning their Hne with de- 
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structive caniuBter. They were close upon us ; 
—we could even distinguish the eagle on their 



Their shouts and the sound of their pas 
de charge were so loud that they were heard 
through the cannons' roar. At this instant 
the word to ' fibk' was given, and immediate- 
ly a volley from our line made them stager; 
— they paused for a moment — their officers in 
front waving their swords urged them on. 
Again they advanced with vociferous outcries, 
when another volley once more slackened their 
ardour. Again they paused, wheeled round, and 
despite all the endeavours of their officers, 
fled in dismay and confusion down the hill, 
pursued by the 50th and the 97th regiments 
under Walker and Lyon, and flanked by the 
destructive Are of the 43rd and 52iid com- 
manded by Hall and Ross. 

At this moment a small body of cavahy of 
about two hundred men, led on by the gallant 
Taylor, dashed after the fugitives. Had we now 
possessed only a few regiments of drag 
the discomfiture of the enemy would 
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been complete; but Taylor fell^ and Marga- 
ron, the French cavalry General^ perceiving 
our disparity of numbers in that important 
arm, saved the broken infantry by a rapid 
advance of eight hundred horse led on by 
the Prince of Salm Salm. 

It was at this moment of victory that my 
captain and friend, Frank Greville, fell wounded 
by a musket-ball in the breast. We were di- 
rected to resume our position on the heights, 
and I bore him in my arms until I placed him 
in the surgeon's hands. 

I had scarcely time to speak to him^ or 
to learn whether his wound was mortal, when 
Kellermann sought to wipe off the stain of 
Delaborde's arms, by renewing the attack at 
the head of a body of grenadiers ; but, doomed 
to share in his companion's disaster, he also 
was repulsed by the converging fire of our 
battalions — ^again the ^lite of their army was 
precipitated down the heights in confusion and 
consternation. 

And now our whole line began to advance ; 
every heart beating high with the proud hope 
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of pursuing the retreating enemy; when orders 
to suspend all further operations were passed 
along the line, and a gloom was cast on our im- 
patient troops who were with difficulty res- 
trained from rushing forward. 

A new chief had by this time assumed the 
command, and plucked from our brows the 
young laurels that had just been gained. Seven 
guns were in our possession, the front of our 
position was strewed with fourteen hundred 
dead and wounded — the enemy flying in every 
direction — ^and yet we were halted ! The road^ 
of Torres Vedras was occupied by General Hill; 
our right might have reached Lisbon before the 
routed legions of Junot, when in all probabi- 
Hty his whole army would have been destroyed 
—and yet we were halted ! Their arms were 
piled by the murmuring soldiers, and orders 
were given to cook. An Irishman in my 
company said to me, ^ by JastiSy it's useless 
to be after cooking, your honour , for our honour 
is already dished.^ 

I sought out Greville ; he was in the church 
of Vimiero where the wounded had been col- 
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lected. The ball had penetrated his chest, 
and, although not in danger of losing his life, 
his medical attendants were of opinion that the 
wound was of a serious nature, and required 
his removal to England. How I envied his fiate ! 
The pride of returning wounded to Ann after 
a splendid victory and promotion, for a vacancy 
by death insured it to me — and then to re- 
cover under her fond care ! Then to return 
again to the glorious conflict and obtain the 
rank her father decided I should acquire be- 
fore we could be united ! 

I exerted all my endeavours to cheer 
the drooping spirits of my friend, who anxi- 
ously asked me : " Is the victory complete ? 
Have they laid down their arms ?" My silence 
amazed him; similar questions were put by 
most of the wounded. But, alas ! all I could 
tell them was that the victory was complete, 
as far as our arms were concerned, but that 
the moral triumph was our enemy's. 

Being ordered on outlying picquet duty, 
I was obliged to leave Greville in the hands 
of our surgeon, and it ;pras with every degree of 
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confidence | for being a stranger to the scenes 
of war, I never coiild , have conceived the 
nature of the arduous duties of our medical 
officers in the field. Dressing the wounded 
under a shower of shot and shells exploding 
around diem, with all the calm confidence 
of a surgeon in his hospital — ^performing fearful 
operations — called upon in every direction for 
their valuable aid, and unable from the pressure 
of casualties to attend to the clamorous so- 
licitations for relief — ^bare-headed under a burn- 
ing sun — kneeling on the rugged fields, their 
brows pouring down sti^ams of perspiration 
over faces smeared with gore — the crimson 
instruments gleaming in their hands, while 
removing a shattered limb, or extracting a 
deadly ball — and then amidst the dire con- 
fusion, ever and anon cheering the wounded 
soldier's drooping spirits with words of hope 
and glory — ^refireshing his parched lips black 
with the bitten cartridge, and soothing his 
anguish with the thoughts of a speedy sight , 
of home. How little do we think in the 
quiet days of peace, of the services of the 
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soldier-surgeon ; deeds of honour are recorded 
in the annals of war, but the men of science, 
who dare death in every shape in pestilential 
hospitals, and often in the field, without a 
claim to the victorious palm which others 
seek, are forgotten and neglected — ^nay, but 
seldom permitted to join the officers whose life 
once depended on their skill, who in brilliant 
array crowd round their sovereign's throne. 
They no longer belong to the privileged aris- 
tocracy of the land — ^they are mere surgeons. 
Such was not the opinion of Idomeneus 
when he bade Nestor ascend his chariot with 
Machaon : ^ Machaon whom alone from his 
skill in reUeving our wounds is worth a thou- 
sand warriors !' 

The following day an alarm was spread 
in our lines: the drums beat to arms — ^the 
bugles sounded — in a moment all was confu- 
sion. *^ The enemy is advancing" was the ge- 
neral cry — ^no vedettes had been thrown out, 
and in a moment a group of horsemen were 
close to my picquet. 

The trumpet sounded. An officer waved 
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a white handkerchief — it was a flag of truce. 
I halted my party for farther orders : little 
as I was acquainted with the art of war, it 
occurred to me, that the confusion we were 
in was so disgraceful to our military character, 
that it would have been prudent to have recourse 
to the usual custom adopted on such occasions 
and to blindfold the enemy's emissary; but 
I was a mere subaltern. A staff-officer ar- 
rived, and the detachment, for such it was, 
was allowed a free admission in pur camp. 
Wellington had offered to meet Kellermann 
at our out-posts ; Sir Hugh Dalrymple de- 
clined the proposition. During the day I 
learnt from an Irish trumpeter of the enemy, 
that the truce was borne by General Keller- 
mann. The trumpeter, who by the bye, had 
not sounded the trumpet, blown by another 
horseman, appeared to me above his rank: 
his hands were delicate, his fingers adorned 
with rings, and nothing but his dress bespoke 
the hxmible grade he seemed to hold. I was also 
(in my utter ignorance of the rules of war) 
surprised that a lieutenant-general should 1)6 
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sent as a parlementaire^^hixt this only shewed 
my want of experience. I subsequently fell 
in with my trumpeter^ who was a chef cTe^ 
cadron, and who assured me that his ge- 
neral had received carte blanche to submit 
to any terms; but upon observing our state 
of disorganisation, our want of cavalry, and 
the evident condition of our materiel^ he de- 
manded terms that could scarcely have been 
expected from a half vanquished foe. He 
moreover informed me, that so far was Keller- 
mann from needing an interpreter, that he was 
perfectly acquainted with the English lan- 
guage ! Europe knows the result. British 
historians will lay down their pen in doubt, 
when they shall have to trace Cintra's in- 
delible stain on our honour, our pride, and 
our glory ! Wellington declared that he did 
not approve the fatal instrument.* 

* So disgusted was the Duke of Wellington with these 
proceedings that he thus wrote on the subject to. Captain 
Malcolm of the Donegal. " I am afraid I am so much 
connected with the credit of this army, that I cannot 
remain with it without falling — as it will fall- If I could 
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Sick to the heart at this disgusting scene, 
I was delighted when I was ordered to ac- 
company the wounded prisoners to Oporto. 
Greville was put on board the same vessel, and 
we set sail for our destination. The account of 
the wounded French officers only tended to in- 
crease our dissatisfaction and surprise. The 
entire of the French troops had been engaged ; 
even a body-guard of horse composed of 
Portuguese young men of rank raised by Junot 
for Lisbon duty, had been obliged to take the 
field; and when one of the aide-de-camps 
said with a bitter sigh, ^ your army is. of course 

be of any use to men who hare aeryed me so weU, I would 
stay with them for ever; but as matters are situated^ I 
am coDTinced they cannot render any service, and I have 
determined to go home immediately. The Convention, by 
which the French should be allowed to evacuatePortugal, ought 
to be settled in the most honourable manner to the army 
by which they had been beaten, and we ought not to be 
kept for ten days on our field of battle, before an enemy 
(who sued us on the day after the action) is brought to terms. 
I am quite annoyed on this subject I have only to regret 
that I put my ^ name to an agreement of which I did not 
approve and did not negociate,** 
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cutting US off from Lisbon;' a sigh escaped 
from me in return still deeper. However, I de- 
rived some consolation in my conversation 
with these officers^ as it was evident that they 
were disgusted with the treacherous and perfi- 
dious conduct of the Emperor, and that discord 
reigned in all the military councils of the 
Peninsula. Most of these officers indeed, 
seemed gratified at the thought of going to 
England, provided they were not placed on 
board the pontons or hulks, which they con- 
sidered worse than death. The horror in- 
spired by these floating prisons were increased 
by the idea of their being clad in yellow — 
a colour held ' by the French in utter abhor- 
rence. " Kill us,'* said one of them, " mur- 
der us at once, but ne nous habillez pas en 
jaune.*^ 

The inhabitants of Oporto received us with 
every demonstration of joy. Te Deum was 
sung, during which an unpleasant circum- 
stance, although of a somewhat ludicrous na- 
ture, occurred, which interrupted the cere- 
mony. A large wax candle had been given 
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to each of our oflBicers who moved in the pro- 
cession to the church, and who were then 
placed in the stalls of the choir. At the mo- 
ment of the elevation of the host, as the bell 
tinkled, the drum rolled, and the band struck 
up, every one as usual fell upon his knees. 
An officer who held one of the massive tapers, 
respectfully leaned forward to simulate a ge- 
nuflection, and unluckily inclined it downwards 
over the bald head of a fat friar who knelt 
beneath him. The melted wax kept falling 
upon his tonsured crown, until the monk could 
bear it no longer, when jumping up, and 
dancing with agony, he roared out Jesus I Ma- 
ria! Jose! and endeavoured to rush out through 
the terrified crowd. In an instant the whole 
church was in confusion ; the soldiers pressed 
through the dense congregation ; all roaring out 
Os Franceses ! Os Franceses ! The Te Beam 
was for a time interrupted, until order was 
again restored. The smile of the British officers 
at the ridiculous accident, which could not be 
repressed, appeared impious to the faithful. 
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who sympatheticaUy felt for the friar's scalded 
scalp. 

The diagracefril conditions of the Cintra- 
convention, had now become generally known. 
Nothing could induce the Portuguese to believe 
that we had not been bribed to allow the 
French to bear off their plunder. The arriral 
of the French garrison of Almeida, to embark 
at Oporto, with their arms and b^gage, af- 
forded to the populace ftirther grounds for this 
suspicion. 

The French troops proceeded to embark, 
but the alarm was spread ; the infuriated mob 
flocked upon the quay ; cannon was brought 
down to bear upon the vessels ; and had it not 
been for the exertions of Sir Robert Wilson, 
and a few British officers with him, aided by 
the bishop, the prisoners woiUd inevitably 
have been murdered. Although I grieved to 
think that these troops were sent on board 
British vessels only to re-enter the Peninsula, 
OQce more to meet us in the field, it was 
saw them de- 
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One of these French officers I had 
known on board. His amiable manners had 
distinguished him amongst his companions. 
He had imprudently landed, for the purpose of 
paying me a farewell visit. Although out of 
uniform, the populace recognized him, and 
he disappeared. No tidings could be obtained 
of him, and we concluded that he had fallen 
a victim to popular fury. Two days afterwards 
a Gallego put into my hand a scrap of paper, 
on which, in characters scarcely legible, I 
found that he was in a Portuguese dungeon. 
He was a British prisoner under the protection 
of our flag. I repaired to Sir Robert Wilson, 
and obtained full authority to seek for and 
demand him. In vain I visited every gaol, 
and questioned every gaoler, he was not 
to be found. At last, by threats I entered 
the prison of the French taken by the 
Portuguese. The sight was horrible. In dark 
and fetid dungeons, I beheld twelve or thir- 
teen living skeletons tied to the wall; they 
were naked; their beards long and tangled; 
their hair waving wildly about them; their 
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appearance cadaverous ; with scarcely the sem- 
blance of a human form. They were too 
weak to supplicate for food or assistance ; 
their chains alone supported them in an 
erect position ; but for those bonds they 
must have been prostrated on the pestilential 
ground. As I examined them with a torch, 
the only words that some of them could faintly 
articulate, were " OA, mon Dieu ! ayez piti^ de 
moir I thought that my heart-strings would 
have broken ; when on a sudden a poor wretch 
sprang up from the mud and filth on which 
he was crawling, and exclaimed in a voice 
which I immediately recognized, ^^ Me voilaj 
mon ami, me voildP* 

It was my poor prisoner. The gaoler re- 
luctantly loosened his fetters ; in a moment he 
pressed me in his arms, and bathed me with 
a torrent of tears, exclaiming in rapturous 
gratitude, ^^ Oh mon sauveur I que mon Adelaide 
faimera P* When I thought that he associated 
the idea of his liberation, nay his restoration to 
liberty and life, with the remembrance of his 
beloved, whom he had left in France, I 
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was weak enough to mingle my tears with 
his. 

But firesh horrors were in store. When the 
other miserable captives saw us about to depart, 
the groans they uttered were indescribable; they 
will ever ring in my ears, ^' Et fuma, et nous /^' 
they all exclaimed in agony. Alas ! they were 
Portuguese prisoners ; and were left to perish 
in aU the pangs of hunger and despair. The 
rights of nations were respected, and the pon- 
derous gates of their dungeon were closed upon 
death in all its terrors. Entreaties were use- 
less ; the Portuguese replied ^^ you may fulfil 
the articles of Cintra, and do what you like 
with your prisoners, — ^we shall treat our pri- 
soners as we think proper.^' 

The mind sickens at the bare recollection of 
such scenes ; yet when we reflect on the atro- 
cities committed in Portugal by the French 
troops, especially by those under Loison, still 
held in execration by the inhabitants, can we 
be surprised at their vindictive conduct. Nei- 
ther age nor sex had been respected; they 
were gaUed to madness on seeing the plunder of 
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their inTudera protected by oiir arms;, des- 
peration added to their ferocity^ and for cen- 
tcuies the British name mil be detested by 
many in the land. 

Greville gradually recovered and was or- 
dered to England. With what a heavy heart 
I saw him depart ! how many instructions did 
I not give him^ when he should see my beloved 
Ann. I sent her a sword, that I had taken from 
a French officer; a cross of the l^on of honour; 
various trinkets that I had purchased in the 
Rue daa Flores, out of my slender means ; and 
oh ! when I looked on Greville, I envied those 
eyes that would so soon be gazing upon hers : 
while her last words Adieu /or ever /again and 
again rushed upon my thoughts. 

These idle reminiscences, may appear trivial 
to those who have not loved — to those who 
have not been betrayed ; but the recollection 
of injured faith is like the mocking bird of 
the tangled wilderness, it can only repeat notes 
of desolation and despair. 

Frank Greville sailed ; and I returned discon* 
solate to my quarters. 
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The evwits that followed the battle of 
Vimiero are well known. Chir brigade was em- 
ployed in the gallant passage of the Douro, and 
subsequently moved up the country under the 
command of the brave Greneral M' Kenzie. 

During all these anxious operations, I 
frequently heard from Ann. She had seen 
Frank Greville, spoke of him in the highest 
terms of commendation, but owned that she 
was selfish and cruel enough to have wished 
that I had been wounded, and consequently 
sent home instead of him. One of the ex- 
pressions in her letter solaced the pangs of 
absence ; they were alas, prophetic ! " With- 
out you," she said, " I feel that my existence 
is a blank ; I feel that my wretched days will 
end, should I be doomed ne'er to see you 
more," 

Affectionate as tiiese words might be, I 
knew not how it was, but I fancied the other 
parts of her letter were couched in a restrained 
manner ; her style appeared more studied and 
to flow less from the burning thoughts of the 
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moment than from preparatory reflection. 
The physiology of love presents curious phe- 
nomena. At a moment when the expressions of 
those we love breathe the most angelic vows^ 
an xmknown monitor seems to adyise us to 
be on our guard. Ann's letters^ as I have just 
said, had never been more tenderly worded, 
yet dark suspicions began to hover over my 
mind, until then as serene as a summier sky. 
Her letters became less frequent; her fond 
expressions more abridged. How trifles agi* 
tate the suspicious mind ! yet, as our poet 
says, they were to me ^ confirmation strong,' 
although I often accused myself of injustice, 
in suspecting one who for me had sacrificed 
every future prospect in life. 

I now began to feel the pangs of jealousy 
when I reflected on the superiority of Greville's 
fortune and attainments, his high breeding and 
brilliant prospects : in short, I was miserable. 
His letters to me were frequent ; at first he 
spoke in raptures of Ann^s beauty and 
accomplishments, but gradually he was less 
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lavish in her praise^ and at last seldom spoke 
of her ; indeed^ he had left Maidstone where 
1 was somewhat surprised to find that he had 
remained for a considerable time. His letters 
bore the post mark of London, and sometimes 
of York, his native town. A circumstance now 
occurred of a most trivial nature, but to me it 
was most perplexing. In one of his letters from 
York I recognized some Dutch paper that I 
had purchased at a custom house sale in Ro* 
Chester, and which I left with Ann. The 
quality of the paper, its foreign water-mark, 
fixed my attention, and seemed to corroborate 
my fears. 

In the following month of April he joined 
us. Our meeting was as friendly as ever in 
appearance, yet I felt myself constrained in 
my expressions of gratification, and I fancied 
that he appeared embarrassed. As may natu- 
rally be supposed, our first conversation turned 
upon Ann, and methought his countenance 
displayed symptoms of uneasiness when he 
pronounced her name. When we seek to read 
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in the features of those we suspect^ causes of 
suspicion^ the slightest curl of the lip, or de- 
viation of a look, speak volumes. Yet I 
would often curse my jealous disposition when 
Aim's letters arrived, couched if possible in 
more affectionate language than ever. 

My friendly intercourse with Greville was 
renewed, and in a very short time, I had re- 
sumed my former tranquillity of mind. We 
were rapidly advancing upon the Spanish capi- 
tal ; and each day that brought us nearer to 
Madrid, rendered our hopes of future success 
more buoyant, and cheered the soldiers in their 
fatiguing marches. My spirits had never 
flowed in a higher tide, but I observed that 
Greville became taciturn and unhappy. He 
seemed rather to avoid me ; till at last I could 
not help questioning him upon this peculiarity 
of manner, by asking if I had done any 
thing which could have occasioned this cool- 
ness. He grasped my hand with an uncommon 
degree of energy, and exclaimed, '^ No, Merton 
—no : but an unaccountable gloom hangs over 
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me, and I feel that ere long I shall be numbered 
with the dead. When I am no more, think 
kindly of me, if you can." 

I was thunderstruck at the manner in 
which this speech was delivered, and began 
to fear that his intellects were slightly im- 
paired. That very evening I received a letter 
from Ann more tender than ever, and I en- 
deavoured in every possible manner to soothe 
my friend's uneasiness, which I fancied might 
have arisen from some infidelity on the part 
of the person to whom he was attached in 
England, but whose name he never had men- 
tioned to me. 

Our army was now concentrated around Pla- 
centia, where we arrived on the 10th of July; 
Victor was in our front, and we hourly ex- 
pected to move on against him. However, 
my hope of a speedy arrival at Madrid was 
damped by the conversation I had with the of- 
ficers of the Lusitanian legion, whose active 
services on the frontier pf Portugal had excited 
the utmost admiration and confidence on the 
part of the inhabitants. From these already 
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experienced officers^ I learnt that the rear 
of our army was threatened by the corps of 
Soult and Ney^ who would unquestionably pene- 
trate by the mountain passes of Perales and 
Banos^ and cut off our comiijunication with 
Portugal^ unless they were safely guarded. Sir 
Robert Wilson had offered to occupy these im- 
portant points with which his legion was well 
acquainted ; but his proposab were rejected on 
the plea of their being already in possession 
of a body of Spaniards^ whom Beresford was 
to have supported with the Portuguese. 

On the 18th we broke up, and two days 
after joined the Spanish army under the com- 
mand of the imbecile Cuesta; — the French 
rapidly retreated before us, und on the following 
morning we drove their rear guard out of Ta- 
laveyra. They were falling back upon their 
resources, and the reinforcements they expect- 
ed from Madrid and Toledo. This was the mo- 
ment to attack them, and Wellington would 
have led on his ardent troops, had it not been 
for the objections and hesitation of the be- 
sotted Spanish chief. 
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Cuesta was a worn-out^ obstinate old man; 
in such a decrepid state of body, that he could 
not mount a horse without the assistance of a 
chair or his aides-de-camp, and such was his 
moral incapacity, that he would fall into a 
lethargic sleep while in a council of the ut- 
most importance, when in fact the vital in- 
terests of his country were discussed. With 
aU the natural jealousy of his countrymen, 
he could not brook the idea of co-ope- 
rating with us ; and anxious that the laurels 
of victory should only be culled by native 
warriors, he determined to pursue the ene- 
my without our aid. His troops in con- 
sequence, moved forward with bombastic pomp 
and shouts of victory on the 24th, looking at 
our men with ineffable contempt as they 
marched on to glory, and the utter discomfi- 
ture of the French forces. On the 26th how 
altered was the scene! — scarcely had the ene- 
my, perceiving that the Spaniards were not 
supported by their forces, made a stand and 
sharply attacked them in turn, than these 
heroes fled in every direction, throwing away 
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their arms and ammunition. Indeed they 
would have been annihilated had not the 
Duke d'Aibuquerque rushed on to their sup- 
port with fresh troops, and had the French 
considered themselves in sufficient force to 
offer battle to our army, which moved to 
support the fugitive rabble. 

Notwithstanding this disgraceful occurrence, 
such was the insolent vanity of the Spanish 
general, who only awoke from his slumber 
to roar out carajoy and then fall asleep again, 
that not satisfied with this lesson, he sought to 
urge LfOrd Wellington to encounter the enemy 
in the most unfavourable position, with a river 
in its rear, and which even an experienced 
corporal would at once have considered un^ 
tenable. 

All the promises of assistance, such as pro- 
viding provisions, and means of transport, so 
often made by the Spaniards, had been shame- 
fully broken. Our troops were actually starv- 
ing while the Spanish troops were abundantly 
supplied, and the granaries of the Vera de 
Placencia were full of corn. In fact, it was 
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evident that the sole desire of our cowardly 
aUies was to see us disgraced^ that they 
might have the only claim to victory ! 
Our indignant chief very wisely rejected 
the driveller's proposals^ and took up a 
good position near the town of Talaveyra. 
Soon afterwards the whole Spanish army was 
tumbling upon us in utter confusion in conse- 
quence of the advance of the enemy, and in- 
stead of exterminating the French, they were 
glad to throw themselves under our protec- 
tion. 

It was now evident that the French intended 
to acton the offensive. This plan of operation 
was most erroneous, and arose from the impa- 
tience of King Joseph and General Victor, 
who were flushed with the advantage they had 
obtained over the Spaniards, and who hoped 
that their formidable army now reinforced, 
would be more than sufiicient to overthrow the 
British. Had the enemy awaited the arrival 
of Soult, Ney, and Mortier in our rear, we 
must have recrossed the Tagus or have been 
surrounded. 
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On the 27th our brigade under General 
M^Kenzie was sent forward to occupy a wood 
on the right of the Alberche. As usual, no 
picquets, no vedettes had been thrown out, 
and we were busily occupied in cooking our 
dinner and even unpacking our baggage, when 
a cloud of French voltigeurs burst upon us, 
opening a destructive fire from tree-tops and 
hedges. In an instant our brigade retreated 
in confusion, and would no doubt have been 
cut to pieces but for the timely arrival of 
Colonel Donkin's corps, which steadily checked 
thS further advance of the enemy. 

It was at this critical moment that Gre- 
ville, who stood near me, received a mortal 
wound; and by one of those singular accidents 
of war, the ball which killed him wounded me, 
lodging under my hip. It had entered his 
back, and passed through the upper part of his 
thigh before it had struck me. I fell, and was 
instantly surrounded by a party of French sol- 
diers 5 in a moment my poor friend was strip- 
ped of every particle of his clothes, and they 
were proceeding to prevent me from ever being 
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recognised by my garments, when perceiving 
an officer amongst them, and recollecting the 
ties of freemasonry, I threw out the sign of 
succour , and in an instant a surgeon and two 
officers took me under their protection. I was 
carefully removed to a hut or wig-wam, that 
had most likely been erected by our Spanish 
allies, and the medical officer who was with 
me, proceeded to dress my wound. The ball 
that had been flattened in its progress, was 
carefully extracted ; but his experience did not 
allow this operation to be satisfactory, and he 
discovered with his probe, that some other 
foreign body had been driven in by the missile. 
After much careful research, to my utter 
surprise, he drew forth from the wound a small 
portion of a red morocco pocket-book, which 
had been in the pocket of Oreville's trousers 
when he was hit, and which had no doubt been 
driven in by the ball. 

This was a curious incident, but the French 
surgeon told me that such occurrences were by 
no means uncommon*. The singularity of the 

* Lett the reader should imagine that such a circum- 
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circumstance, however, induced me, when I re- 
covered from the pain of the operation, to 
examine the ball and the fragment of the 
pocket-book, which I intended carefully to 
preserve, in order to present to my dear Anne, 
as a singular remembrance of war. Several 
folds of the morocco had been thus cut out ; 
these I carefully separated, and found be- 
tween them a small portion of a letter : but 
judge of my amazement, when on that small 
scrap, I recognized the words — Mr. Merton 
— and on a second fold — ^Dear Frank, in 
Anne's hand writing. 

My agony of mind upon thus, I may say, 
miraculously obtaining a knowledge of her per- 
fidy, may be easily imagined. It brought 
on an attack of iUness which nearly termi- 

stance is one of those marvels only to be found in romance, 
I will here relate a fact which occurred at the battle of 
Waterloo. In this memorable battle, a five franc piece, 
was thus driven into the wound of one of our men, by a 
ball that had killed his comrade, in whose pocket the money 
had been contained. ^This coin actually bent in, is preserved 
in the Army Medical Museum at Chatham, as a curious in- 
stance of the course of projectiles. 
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nated my existence} but the kindness of the 
French surgeon relieved me, and perceiving by 
my agitation that the perusal of the fragment of 
paper had occasioned the accident, he begged 
to know if he could in any manner serve me. 
I was a tolerable French scholar, and related 
to him the singular occurrence ; when he imme- 
diately took up his hat and left me exclaiming : 

'* The body of your comrade has no doubt 
been stripped, but all your baggage is taken ; 
that of your comrade must be amongst it 
-—for you English march to battle like house- 
keepers on a move. Give me his name, and I 
will endeavour to throw more light upon this 
afiair which appears to trouble you so much." 

He was true to his word, that very even- 
ing he brought me Greville's valise. Every 
object of value had been rifled ; but his papers 
tied up in a bundle remained untouched. Alas ! 
it contained numerous letters from the miser- 
able deceiver, and a lock of her hair. 

I was agonised; my new French friends 
laughed at the circumstance, while the sur- 
geon exclaimed with a jocose smile : 
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Ma foi ! mon officier^ Franqaises ou An- 
glaisesy ilparait qu'elles sont toutes de la m^me 
itoffer 

This truly philosophical observation did 
not solace my wretched state of mind, and to 
convince myself more forcibly of what appeared 
to me a dream, I read and reperused the letters 
of the perfidious girl, scarcely able to believe 
that hypocrisy could have been carried on to 
such an extent. I was more convinced of the 
depth of her dupUcity by the following pas- 
sage: 

'^ Mr. Merton is of an ardent romantic dis- 
position. Spain had always been to him a sort 
of fairy land, and I feel convinced, that when 
he moves in the society of its bewitching 
women, I shall soon be forgotten. Give me 
the earliest intimation, my dear Frank, of such 
adventures, that I may avail myself of it, to 
break off with him, leaving all the apparent 
wrongs on his side. In the meantime, I must 
continue to write to him as usual. I offered 
to imite my destinies to his — ^fortunately he 
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declined my hand — ^in the cold calculation 
of expected promotion I considering my father's 
prudent advice more persuasive than, my 
childish love — ^a silly passion which I hope 
that the husband of my heart and my reason^ 

w ill forget, or at any rate forgive. Your un- 
happy Anne will never know a moment's bliss, 
until she is thine and thine only. Until then, 
take care of yourself, and recollect that the 
fatal blow that might strike you^ will strike 

herP^ 

The perfidious girl was prophetic as regarded 
herself ! I sealed up all her letters, enclosed 
in the same packet the ball that had struck 
her beloved, the fragment of his pocket-book, 
with no other communication from me than 
a detail of his death and the accident which 
undeceived me. The French officers were as 
anxious as myself to forward this proof of her 
falsehood, and the general of the brigade 
actually sent in a flag of truce for the pur- 
pose. 

I shortly after heard, when at Verdun^ of. the 
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arriyal of my parcel. Miss Colville had scarce- 
ly opened it, when she fell senseless to the 
ground ; a brain fever followed, and she expired 
in a delirious state a few days afterwards." 

" Well, Merton,'* observed one of our offi- 
cers, ^^ you must endeavour to attach a similar 
character of prophecy to the false girl's 
other predictions, and when we march into 
Madrid, seek to forget her in some adventure 
with a fair Spaniard." 

*' Never — ^never,*' I replied ; " if a girl 
so highly educated, so sensitive, could be thus 
false, what could I expect from women, who 
know no other guide than their own pas- 



sions." 



" There it is, my dear fellow," continued 
my comrade; " there lay your errors; what 
you call passions is the mere impulse of 
nature. Your high flown romantic love, 
found in highly civilized countries, is all 
art ; and love is studied in books and 
songs instead of the language of the heart. 
Believe me, the girl who will shed tears at 
a romance or novel, a dying butterfly or a 
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sinking kitten, will not weep long for an absent 
lover. I have lately heard of such an instance 
of Spanish devotion^ that I am hard at work 
studying the language, the guitar, and, by the 
Lord Harry to please my -good old methodis- 
tical mother, I shall convert some Castilian 
maid to the true faith, and take her home with 
me. She shall be taught to sing psalms, and 
in return she'll teach my English friends the 
fandango, the cachucha and the castagnets.'^ 

*^ And who is this wonderful instance of 
Spanish fidelity," replied I. 

*^ Do you recollect that a few days ago, a 
French dragoon officer came over to our lines." 

" Ay, a dastardly deserter." 

*^ Not quite so fast : he gave me his history 
to exonerate him from the foul charge of 
abandoning his colours, and when, with your 
permission, I shall have read it, you will con- 
sider him I feel convinced a very fine feUow. 
At any rate, such I consider him to be, so 
much so indeed, that as he is about to embark 
at Lisbon for England^ I have given him intro- 
ductory letters to my family." 



i 
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Our officers had formed such an idea of 
Spanish women, that with a doubtful smile and 
significant shrug, tliey expressed a wish to hear 
the adventures of this paragon of women ; 
their merry companion proceeded to read 
the following account, observing that ^^ there 
are some friendly bits of advice to im, which 
we might do well in attending to." 
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CHAPTER L 



The basest crime of which a soldier can 
be guilty, is unquestionably desertion before 
the enemy. Every army justly condemns 
such offenders to immediate death — they are 
abandoned by their countrymen — despised by 
their enemies. Tet there are circumstances 
when such conduct may be palliated : such has 
been my case. 

There is scarcely an officer in the legions of 
France that does not condemn the impolitic 
invasion of Spain^ and mourn over the exces- 
ses committed by the wanton soldiery; ex- 
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cesses which may sometimes be extenuated on 
the plea of a necessary retaliation, but at which 
humanity shudders. 

Generally speaking, we are detested by the 
inhabitants, who beheld in us the invaders of 
their liberties and their independence as a na- 
tion^ doomed under the sway of our Emperor, 
to form another gem m his diadem. Yet in- 
dividually we have frequently met with friends 
who, conscious that we were the reluctant ac- 
tors in the tragic scenes passing around us, 
showed us more pity than hate. Such was 
often the sentiment of the Spanish ladies^ who 
finding the society of our gay officers more 
pleasing than that of their jealous countrymen, 
or even of your stately and proud English- 
men, seemed to forget in the individual, the 
crimes of the nation to which he belonged. 

Love is an anomalous sentiment. It knows 
neither friend nor foe, acknowledges no coun- 
try, embraces no party, and frequently pre- 
vails over religious and political animosities ; 
for, however the tenets of the fair may have 
been tinctured by superstition. Love is in itself 
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a religion — a worship ; and the sacrifice of all 
personal feelings seems to be the most welcome 
ofiering at the stunted shrine of this all power- 
M idol. 

My regiment was quartered in Toledo, and I 
received a billet on a grandee of the royal 
house, a hidalgo of the Casa Real, whose dis- 
tinguished name of Oropeaa has been registered 
for centuries in the noblest annals of Castille. 

On my arrival, he gave orders that every 
attention should be shown me. One of the best 
chambers in his maoaion was allotted to me, 
and my repasts ordered at the hours I thought 
proper to direct. Still I saw not my host— he 
had retired to his apartments, and evidently 
sought to avoid any intercourse with one of the 
enemies of his country. He no doubt thought 
me as great an enemy to his religion, since a cru- 
cifix and several painringsof stunted martyrs were 
removed from my room, so soon as I had taken 
possession of it, and the scroll bearing the mys' 
tic inscription of Ave Maria purissima, sin pec- 
cado conceUda, had been taken down from mj 
door. 
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I saw but little of my brother officers, sel- 
dom visited the coffee-houses or /undas, gene- 
rally declined invitations to the gay teriulias 
of this classic and antique city, but spent most 
of my time in studying the language, learning 
the guitar, and singing to it many fond roman* 
oes, that I had heard in my own country in 
happier days, when in the society of a young 
lady to whom I was betrothed. 

My landlord, I soon found from a Gali- 
cian servant, more loquacious than his Casti- 
lian companions^ had a daughter renowned 
for her great beauty and accomplishments, and 
who was on the point of being married to a 
nobleman of an ancient lineage as proud as her 
own. Don Pablo de Placentia, the personage 
alluded to was a colonel in the Spanish army, 
who was just recovering from a severe wound 
which he had received in action with us, the 
pangs of which tended not a little to add to the 
abhorrence in which he held every thing that 
was French. 

The window of my room opened into the 
gallery of the court or pattoy shaded with 
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orange and lime trees, under which the bub- 
bling waters of a crystal fountain were conti- 
nually playing, adding to the delicious freshness 
of the scene. Here would Don Pablo frequent- 
ly sit, sometimes smoking his cigar, at other 
moments singing national songs, insulting to 
my country. 

To me these opprobrious allusions were 
immaterial — I knew too well tliat we deserved 
them ; but the soldiers who attended me^ and 
my non-commissioned officers who constantly 
brought me the orderly-book, could scarcely 
brook the taunts of the Castilian ; and I feared 
that their irritation might compromise his 
safety. One evening, therefore, while he was 
pouring forth bitter strains against the gava- 
choSf I descended into- the court-yard and ad- 
dressed him with much poHteness, and in a 
manner which I thought best calculated to con- 
vey my sentiments without giving offence. 

" Although I have not the honour of being 
acquainted with you, Senor,'' I calmly began, 
^^ I have taken the liberty of addressing you 
on a subject which might ultimately affect 
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my honour ; since if any mishap occurred to 
you^ it might be attributed to acts which 
would be most foreign to my thoughts. I 
know too well how much I ought to respect 
the rights of hospitality, and appreciate the at- 
tention that I have received from my noble 
host ; and therefore I do beseech you, not to 
expose your life or liberty by a continuation of 
useless aggressions, which in your situation are 
fraught with peril." 

" Honor ! hospitality !*' he replied with a 
contemptuous sneer, without rising from his 
seat; '* I thought these expressions were erased 
from a Frenchman's vocabulary." 

" Your language is severe, Senor,'* I re- 
plied, " yet situated as we are I readily forgive 
you your unjust insinuations.*^ 

" Forgive mer he exclaimed drawing him- 
self up with all the dignity of offended pride, 
^^ forgive me^ Don Pablo de Placencia ! May I 
ask," he added with a bitter look of ineffable 
contempt, " whom I have the high honor of 
addressing ?'' 
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^^ Captain de Crecy, Senor, of the 26th dra- 

» 

goons^ and officer of the Legion of Honor/' 

" And no doubt of an illustrious origin : 
your voice is admirable, your romances most 
interesting; you must have been a loss to some 
of your country^s theatres/' 

The insolence of this reply made the blood 
rush in an impetuous tumult to my mantling 
cheeks; still I assumed sufficient command 
over myself to check any act of violence, and 
firmly replied : 

*' Don Pablo, I scorn your insults, as I 
would scorn your sword if circumstances per- 
mitted me to make you repent this language. 
The name of Crecy, is at least equal in heral- 
dic honor to that of any Spaniard. My father 
was a count, my mother a daughter of a duke, 
and both fell a sacrifice to those sad times, 
that shrouded my country in mourning. Still, 
Sir, I did not condemn imhappy France for the 
excesses of some unnatural Frenchmen ; and 
although the land of my birth had been crim- 
soned by the blood of my parents, I have ever 
been as ready to shed mine in its defence, as 
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I am DOW to spill it, in advocating my own and 
the honor of my country." 

These words, delivered with stem energy, 
acted like a magic spell. Don Pablo slightly 
lifted his broad sombrero from his brow, and 
rising from his seat, replied evidently with 
much emotion : 

" Cavaliero, I regret the hasty expressions 
that I have used. If you still feel ofifended, I 
am ready to give you any satisfaction that you 
may demand, since we can cross our steel 
upon an equal footing." 

*' Senor," I answered, ^^ at other times I 
should already have demanded at the sword's 
point, the satisfaction you now have offered. 
But my blood in the present sad conflict be- 
longs to France, and is not to be idly shed in 
personal broils. If either of us survive the pre- 
sent war, Don Pablo de Placencia will easily 
find Jean de Crecy, should not de Crecy have 
already sought him to fling back with contempt 
his foul aspersions." 

•* Your hand, Sir," he replied : " the sooner 
we may meet the better^ mistake me not, Senor ; 
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I abhor your country and your countrymen, 
but my hate to you is personal, and mark me 
Sir, whether it be on the battle field or in the 
duel's list, I will seek you, until one of us shall 
faU/' 

So saying he saluted me with dignity and 
withdrew, leaving me perfectly amazed at the 
singularity of his parting speech. 

Don Pablo was to me a perfect stranger, 
I never could have given him any offence ; yet 
his language denounced me as a personal ene- 
my. The following day I was seated in my 
chamber, playing as usual on my guitar, and 
singing the romance of ^^ C'est toujours toiy' 
which had been the favourite of Coralie, the girl 
to whom I had been betrothed in my own dear 
city of Toulouse, when one of the upper ser- 
vants of my landlord entered the chamber and 
respectfully delivered a letter from his master. 
It was written in French, and purported that 
as he had been imposed by the alcalde with 
more billets than fell to his share, he had 
b^ged leave to procure me other quarters, 
which he hoped would not be found inferior 
to those that I occupied. A billet was en- 
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closed, and I found it was upon a Countess 
d'Ayila, whose house was the resort of the few 
gay personages of Toledo, and whose opinions, 
moreover, were suspected of being somewhat 
in favor of the French cause. 

Under other circumstances I might and 
probably should have objected to this arrange- 
ment ; but feeling myself in a false position, 
while residing under the same roof as Don 
Pablo, who was affianced to the daughter of 
my host, I did not hesitate in sending a po- 
lite reply in which I expressed my sincere hope, 
that no act of mine could have induced him to 
wish for my departure from his house. 

I was proceeding to pack up my valise 
when my ear was struck with a prelude on the 
piano, an instrument not commonly found in 
Spain, and which announced a superior orna- 
mental education in the possessor, .and soon a 
lovely female voice breathed a plaintive Spanish 
romance. It appeared to me a magic sound : 
for a more expressive or softer murmur had 
never fallen upon my ear. 

My servant was with me, he smiled at my 
surprise and told me that the voice was that 
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of my landlord's daughter^ the lovely Donna 
Maria^ whom he familiarly called by the name 
of Mariqnita la Maravilla. 

Her former silence^ her present action in 
thus shedding a romantic mystery on my de- 
parture, struck me as being very singular. I 
questioned Mercier, my trusty follower, who 
confessed that he had often seen the lovely 
girl's dark eyes peeping at my window, 
through the lattice work of her verandah, and 
that her maid Barbara, had put to him many 
questions concerning me. Yet I had never 
seen her, except when closely tapada, or wrap- 
ped in her mantilla, she had glided through 
the hall wending her mincing steps to- 
wards the cathedral ; and although I admired 
the beautiful symmetry of her figure, and her 
lofty and airy bearing, her features were to me 
unknown ; indeed, she seemed to shun me as 
sedulously as her proud father. 

Now the expressions of Don Pablo flashed 
across my recollection, with a sudden gleam 
rendered perhaps more vivid by that vanity 
which is innate in all men, but perhaps more 

VOL. I. I 
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acutely amongst my gay and intriguing country- 
men ; and I fancied that jealousy, however un- 
founded, had induced the insolent grandee to 
call me his personal enemy. At first I felt 
disposed to prolong my residence in a house 
from which I was in fact expelled ; but reason 
mastered the momentary inclination to act dis- 
honorably, and I hastened to my new quarters. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CHANGE OF QUARTERS. 

The Countess d'AvUa was a lady of a 
. middle age^ who once had led the fashion at 
the Escurial and Aranjuez^ and who had num- 
bered amongst her cortejoSy the most accom- 
plished and «oble cavaliers of Spain. Don- 
na Palmira^ (that was her name) received me 
with that frankness and familiar ease that dis- 
tinguish the high bred Spanish lady, and 
greeting me with an affable bien venido, adding 
that she had heard much to my advantage, di- 
rected her camarista, to have me shewn to my 
apartments. 

The chamber I occupied displayed rich and 
massive furniture, and on my marble table 
were piles of delicious fruits with flagons of 
Malaga and Yal de Penas wines, while on the 
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shelves of a small book case^ I found a choice 
collection of French and Spanish works. 

The chaplain of the house, a canoniego of the 
cathedral^ attended me^ and begged in the name 
of thenoble mistress of the mansion, that Imight 
consider all that the house afforded as my own. 
A dinner, evidently prepared by a French ar-- 
tisiCf was served up 5 and my servant Mercier 
swore that we had alighted in a pays de Co- 
cagne. 

In the evening I was summoned to her 
TertuUia, where dressed a la Franqaise^ in the 
last Parisian style, and adorned^with splendid 
diamonds, the Countess received the principal 
officers of the French garrisons and all the 
civil authorities appointed by King Joseph. 
Spanish dances were followed by their national 
quadrilles, and the waltz succeeded the bolero, 
the guaracha and the seguaddilla: while delicious 
fruits, ices, ice water and sponjodaSj were pro- 
fusely sent round. The ladies did not display 
the majestic beauties of Andalusia, but their 
affable manner in conversation with our offi- 
cers, gave them a greater merit in our 
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eyes. It was only when alone, that the 
Spanish women would relax from the as- 
sumed rigidity which distinguished them in 
public, where it was necessary to show their 
jealous countrymen that they looked upon us, 
as their natural enemies^ and only yielded to 
the common laws of courtesy when politely re- 
ceiving our flattering addresses. 

All was gay, and brilliant, and fascinating 
to men who had so long been used to the 
wretched bivouac, or to dull village canton- 
ment ; yet I did not participate in the general 
hilarity. The scene around me appeared to me 
unnatural — mine ear could not hear with de- 
light, expressions of mirth and levity, pro- 
nounced in the same language that had so often 
and so vainly sued for mercy and compassion, 
when our ruthless soldiers spared neither age 
nor sex ; and when we unbuckled our sabres 
to be more frefe in the waltzes rapid move- 
ments, I could not but reflect that their bright 
blades had been often crimsoned with the best 
blood of Spain. 

The Countess d'Avila was a Sevillian, and 
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displayed all the fascinatiiig charms that dis- 
tinguished the ladies of that gay city^ from the 
rest of their fair countrywomen. She was no 
longer in the prime of youth^ but that fire of the 
dark and yiyid eye, that even age cannot dim, 
still sparkled through the dark veil of her long 
and fringed lids ; the aquiline nose and broad 
and open forehead were still commanding, and 
a beauteous smile playing round a mouth, which 
might perhaps, have appeared somewhat too 
large to fastidious eyes, seemed to assist a 
lovely set of teeth in pleading indulgence for 
this only defect in features of classic beauty. 
Her attention to me was so marked, that they 
excited general remark, and my comrades con- 
sidered me from that moment en bonnes /or- 
tunes. 

Gradually the party withdrew, and I was in- 
vited by my fascinating hostess, to a supper 
provided by Father Bento, a bon vivanty who 
seemed as anxious to attend to the corporal 
comfort of every individual in the house as for 
the future welfare of their spiritual part. The 
countess retired early to rest, and left me in 
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company with the merry priest^ who, while he 
amused me with the recital of various amorous 
Toledian adventures, in many of which, he had 
borne a conspicuous part, endeavoured, over 
ample potations of excellent wines and li- 
queurs, and an abundant supply of Havannah 
cigars, to make himself acquainted with my si- 
tuation in life ; when I did not hesitate in in- 
forming him, that ere I had left France, my 
vows had been plighted. He smiled at the 
earnest manner in which I made this declara- 
tion, and with a shrewd look, asked me if it had 
not been my admiration of Donna Maria d^Oro- 
pesa, that had led to my expulsion from her 
father's house. He appeared surprised, when 
I informed him that I had not even seen her ; 
when he observed that I surely could not be a 
real Frenchman, since as he assured me, non 
hay muchacha mas guapa deba^vo del sol^* and 
that Don Pablo de Placencia was considered 
the most fortunate man in Spain, the more so 
as he was imdeserving of such a maravillay 

* There is not a more beauteous girl under the sun. 
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being nothing better than a papelon,* and he 
endeavoured to confirm a most minute des- 
cription of her charms and accomplishments 
by singing me a sonnet he had composed upon 
them, and which he accompanied with much 
taste on the guitar. 

Day bad dawned ere we broke up our t^te^a- 
tSte ; and as I retired to my chamber, and en- 
deavoured to sleep, strange fantasies crossed 
my brain in all the cruel, yet flattering imagery 
of morning dreams. I experienced a singular 
curiosity to behold this paragon of beauty, under 
whose roof I had so long remained, and again 
felt that I had submitted to an indignity in 
quitting a quarter which I had a right to re- 
tain. 

Next day, as I expected, the Countess rallied 
me on my fidelity in her usual lively manner, and 
requested me to describe this object of my chi- 
valric attachment, and on learning that 1 had 
the portrait of Coralie, desired me in so earnest 
a manner to see it, that I could not refuse so 
simple a request. As she received the minia- 

* A bragrgard. 
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ture — raising her brow and pursing her lips — 
I fancied that I could read in her countenance, 
the true meaning of her observation^ non es 
tam/eia /* which in fact was a qualified admis- 
sion of beauty ; and after turning the portrait 
in different points of view, she closed the mo- 
rocco case and returned it to me with a smile. 

" Do you think, Don Juan," she said, " that 
those golden locks and those blue eyes offer at- 
tractions greater than the dark beauties of our 
southern sky ; that the languid look of female 
weakness can inspire the same noble and gene- 
rous emotion that the gazelle glance of Andalu- 
sia can kindle in a manly heart ? You may have 
loved, Seiior, you may have fancied that your af- 
fections have been requited — ^yet, believe me in 
your highly civilised countries — your polished 
France, these professions of attachment, this 
belief in the power of love, and the disposition 
to yield to its dictates, is the mere result of a 
romantic education, taught by books instead 
of hearts, and art instead of nature. Happily in 
our own delicious Spain, these accompUsh- 

* She is not so plain. 
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mentSy which only tend to aid the fascination of 
coquettish skill, are little attended to ; our reli- 
gion and our love, are our chief— our only oc- 
cupations ; and we are taught in the holy mys- 
teries of both these shrines, to adore celestial 
beings, as fervently as we can idolize the crea- 
tor's noblest work— a brave and generous 
man." 

" I fully agree with you, Senora," I replied, 
^^ that the character of the French ladies differs 
widely from that of the enchanting women of 
Spain. Nay, I should say, had their education 
been equally attended to, their fascination would 
be so great, that it is perhaps in mercy that 
their attainments have not been cultivated with 
equal care.'' 

'^ This is Parisian flattery, cavalier ; I know 
your country well, but I now speak with the 
frankness of a Spaniard, distant and haughty 
like the proud English with strangers, and 
those with whom they feel that they cannot 
commune; but candid and guileless with those 
who like you, inspire confidence and esteem ; 
tell me then, how does it happen that you were 
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not married to this lady of your constant 
thoughts ?" 

*^ In my country. Madam, by a regula- 
tion of the Emperor, no officer is allowed to 
change his condition, without a special permis- 
sion/* 



^* A permission to love!'' 
" No, Senora, but to marry/' 
" I readily admit the case is different." 
" Moreover, the Lady Coralie du Plessis, 
whom you have called in chivalric language, 
the lady of my thoughts, would not be allowed 
to marry me, until I had obtained an indepen- 
dent rank in life." 

"'Fa listed can IHos!" exclaimed my fair 
catechiser, *^ you call this love ! A Spanish 
woman would trample under foot your Em- 
peror's decree, dare her family, laugh to scorn 
the rigors of fortune, would follow her lover 
through all the perils of the war, stand by him 
in the deadly breach, and avenge his fall with 
the knife." 

The impressive, and I may say fierce man- 
ner in wliich Donna Palmira delivered this 
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energetic speech, puzzled me as much as the 
general tenure of this extraordinary conversa- 
tion, and I began to fancy, that I had produced 
an impression upon her volcanic mind, that I 
by no means would have wished to inspire. 

*' I observed last night," she continued, 
" that you did not seem to partake of the ge- 
neral cheerfuhiess; nay, it did not surprise me, 
since no doubt your thoughts had flown beyond 
our Pyrenees ; but at the same time I plainly 
perceived that other sentiments cast a gloom 
over your preoccupied mind.'* 

" Truly, Madam, I understand you not ; 
think me not so void of feeling, or so blind to 
beauty's attractions, as not to have experienced 
delight in the society of Donna Palmira, and 
proud of the distinction with which she honour- 
ed a stranger.'* 

^* Nay, Don Juan, no deceit with me. You 
seemed surprised to find our Spanish ladies so 
aflable towards the bitterest enemies of our 
country — men stained with the blood of our 
nearest and dearest friends. There again, you 
know not the character of a Spanish woman ; 
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she is too noble minded not to believe that 
imder that hostile imifomi, may beat high 
a generous heart, indignant at the misery in- 
flicted by an ambitious tyrant, and ever ready 
to shed a tear, foe the very blood iiis band has 
been obliged to spill in the horrors of a conflict, 
which an unjust and barbarous invasion has 
brought on. We too well know that your fierce 
warriors, trained in all the miseries of war, can- 
not understand that the assassin's da^er which 
stabs the straggler — that the poisoned meal 
that awaits the weary and wayworn trooper — 
the fatal well that destroys the fevered and 
thirsty soldier — are merely acts of retaliation 
on the part of our people, embittered and ren- 
dered fiercer by their inabihty to meet ir 
the field your veteran legions. He forgets thai 
the ruthless peasant who waylays his solitarj 
path, when he dares venture from his protectinj 
ranks, avenges a murdered father — a dis- 
honoured wife — a degraded daughter ; — thai 
blood and blood alone can wipe off' from theii 
once spotless brow, the foul badge of infamj 
which even violence cannot obliterate in me- 
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mory's burning throes. And yet regardless of 
your own aggressions, you deem us all a savage 
race, heedless of the laws of nations, that you 
first violated, and strangers to that humanity 
which you first trampled under your ensan- 
guined feet. We are more generous, cavalier, 
and when we meet men, who like you, exert 
themselves to check those fearful excesses, and 
to render war less pitiless — ^we can distinguish 
such an individual from his reckless companions, 
and in a Frenchman's redeeming qualities, en- 
deavour, if possible, to moderate the thirst of 
revenge, which the deeds of France inspire.^' 

A summons to divine service now inter- 
rupted our conversation, and I accompanied 
my strange hostess to the cathedral, where she 
joined the dark groups of devotees, kneeling on 
the splendid tesselated pavement, while I wan- 
dered about the magnificent basilic until the 
mass was over. 

I rejoined Donna Palmira at the entrance, 
and she said : 

" I must now introduce you, SeSor, to one 
of the most interesting establishments in Spain, 
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the college of noble damsels : there perhaps 
you may meet with attractions^ that may make 
you forget your good city of Toulouse, its 
floral games and even your Coralie." 

This proposal surprised -me more than her 
pious conversation. I had heard much of the 
collegio de las donzellas nobles^ and knew it was 
not easy to obtain admission within its privi- 
leged walls. 

We were politely received by the superior, 
whom we found in the principal parlour, sur- 
rounded by a group of ladies of various ages, 
dressed uniformly in a collegiate costume, of 
white robes bound with light blue sashes, but 
allowed to let their dark tresses flow in any man- 
ner they fancied best calculated to set oflF their 
charms, for many of them might have been con- 
sidered fair specimens of national beauty. 

I must do these ladies the justice to say, 
that so soon as they heard the clattering of my 
sabre, and beheld the well known and dreaded 
green uniform, and the brilliant helm of our dra- 
gooi\s, they rose with evident marks of ap- 
prehension and displeasure, and sweeping out 
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of the room with a haughty look of contempt, 
left me with the superior. 

Refreshments of the most delicious kind 
were served^ and Donna Palmira asked for a 
young lady^ who had just entered the establish- 
ment. A bell was rang, and shortly after, one 
of the most beauteous ^Is I had ever beheld 
entered the room ; there was no timidity in her 
looks; she dropped a gracious curtesy, and pro- 
ceeded to embrace with much apparent friend- 
ship my enigmatic guide, who introduced me 
to the lovely stranger in a playful manner, ob- 
serving that I was an exception to the ^avachos; 
— a heavenly smile played on the countenance 
of the enchanting novice — who again dropping 
a salutation which would have become the most 
courtly Parisian lady, cast upon me a look of 
more than mortal sweetness. To describe her 
would be an idle effort ; she was gifted with all 
the charms that the most eloquent Romanciros 
and poets of Spain could have recorded in their 
amorous and enthusiastic productions. 

Her conversation, in which she was by no 
means chary, displayed both elegance and 
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strength of mind. She spoke the French 
language fluently, and having asked me if I 
were not fond of music and a musician, she 
requested me to favour her with some of my 
country's romances ; so saying she handed me 
a guitar, and with a tremulous voice, I en- 
deavoured to sing the well known ditty of the 
Troubadour. She then asked me, if I did not 
know the romance of C'est toujour b toi ; and I 
observed a vivid blush mantling her dark 
yet transparent cheek, as she spoke. As I 
obeyed her command, (for the manner in which 
she put the questions partook more of an order 
than a request,) I observed that her emotion 
increased, and her eyes sparkled with a scintil- 
lating fire that kindled in my breast a senti- 
ment of mingled admiration and awe, that I 
never had experienced ; and I must have 
evinced during the arduous task of seeking to 
display as much vocal talent and sentiment as 
I could command, a sense of confusion and 
inferiority before this truly superior being, 
that made me falter in my utterance, and I 
am sure, fail in my attempt. However, pre- 
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senting her the guitar in my turn, I humbly 
expressed my wish to hear one of her own 
favourite songs. Without hesitation she took 
the instrument, and after preluding over the 
chords, with a hand imequalled in any sculp- 
tor's sttulio, she sang the delicious soneio 
I had heard the day I quitted my last billet, 
and could have sworn that it was the same 
voice, which had struck me with such delight. 

The bell for some church service inter- 
rupted our conversation, and we departed, not 
without having received the permission from 
the superior to renew my visits, and been pro- 
mised some Spanish music in return for my 
French compositions that I might have by me. 

The college of the noble damsels of Toledo 
is a strange institution ; destined for the educa- 
tion of young ladies of high birth, whose &milies 
might have laboured under difficulties pre- 
venting them from affording their daughters *a 
tuition suitable to their station in life. Here 
they may receive their friends and visitors, may 
quit their sanctuary to be led to the altar, or 
spend their days in its well endowed town and 
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country houses. They were subject to certain 
collegiate regulations of no difficult fulfilment, 
and it has been even surmised^ that some oc- 
casional imprudences were not visited with 
much severity, since the publicity given to 
such transgressions would only have injured 
the fair fame of the body corporate, without in 
the shghtest degree repairing that of the indi- 
vidual delinquent. 

As I returned to my quarters with the 
Countess, my silence evidently expressed the 
impression that this singular scene, I might 
say this vision of fairy land, had produced on 
all my faculties. Donna Palmira smiled with a 
look of satisfaction, in which methought I could 
discover a little tinge of malice ; but with the 
rapidity of one of her flashing glances, she reco- 
vered her wonted serenity, as she asked me 
what I thought of the noble damsel. 

I expressed my admiration in as guarded 
a manner as politeness to another, but a more 
elderly beauty, prescribed; but my amazement 
was not a little increased, when she informed 
me, that this enchanting girl was none other 
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than Donna Maria d'Oropesa; the only and 
the beauteous daughter of my late host, and 
justly surnamed la Maravilla. 

Donna Palmira added to my surprise by 
informing me that Donna Maria had entered 
the college, in consequence of a warm alter- 
cation with her father, who was anxious to 
unite her to Don Pablo de Placentia, but 
whose hand she had refused, in the most 
peremptory manner, accompanying the rejec- 
tion of his suit with a severity of language 
that had insulted the proud Castilian, as much 
as it had excited indignation in her noble 
father's mind ; and she added with a loo]^ of 
severity, that bewildered all my specubitive 
thoughts still more : — " I told you, Senhor 
^rancez, that you know not the volcanic 
nature of a Spanish woman's heart. Her love 
is to be sought for as ardently as her hate is 
to be dreaded. Her impetuous will knows no 
bounds, and, like an overwhelming torrent, will 
sweep all before it, although she, and all that she 
holds sacred and dear, are hurled to destruction 
in the general wreck. The hot blood of the 
Moor still circulates in our veins, and beats 
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high in our heaving bosoms; a romantic mixture 
of unruly passion and generosity characterizes 
our energies. The jealous Italian may avenge 
her wrongs and punish the scorn of the man 
she loves by all the various arts of destruction ; 
a nosegay, a glove may convey the dreadful 
poison ; or a bravo's arm strike the offender in 
dark security ;^*not so with us : we must be 
our own avengers. The dagger which we 
carry in our girdles, or gartered on our limbs, 
must glisten in our own grasp 5 and the blood 
that once circulated in the truant heart of the 
faithless, must crimson our own hand. Seek for 
such a character in your artificial France. 
Demxmios^ we are not educated in boarding 
schools, where one meretricious inmate will, 
like the morbid sheep, contaminate the flocl^ 
We are not told by mothers that marriage 
will absolve us from all restraint. It is not in 
books that we are taught to love ; it is under the 
ardent rays of our glorious sun that we learn 
to live for love and for revenge.'* 

There was something so energetic in the 

* A common exclamation in Spanish conyei:sation. 
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manner in which the Countess addressed 
me^ that in the wild mazes in which my mind 
wandered^ I fancied that I had been the 
subject of her vehement declamation. How* 
eyfer, the mysterious nature of Don Pablo's 
conversation was now cleared up. The 
beautiful Maria had scornfully rejected his 
proffered hand^ although long betrothed ; and 
some how or other, I had found myself 
in some manner (to me unaccountable) in- 
volved in the transaction. Anxious to know 
more, if possible, upon so important a sub- 
ject, without putting any direct questions, 1 
expressed my desire to know what sort of 
a man this Don Pablo might be. The Coun- • 
tess, with evident emotion and a tremulous 
tone, told me that he was a gambler, proud, 
intolerant, and vindictive, who gloried as much 
in his ancestral honors, as in his fortunate ad- 
venture in the Cytherean court, who had spumed 
the fairest and the wealthiest partners in Spain, 
until at last he was smitten with Donna Marians 
superior attractions, and fiEiUen a humble sup- 
pliant at her feet. 
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^^ He must then have had a more successful 
rival/* I replied. 

** You have said it, Senhor ; she loves, and 
dares not avow her sentiments. She loves a 
man, who not only does not, but cannot return 
her affection ; a man who scarcely knows her, 
and whose heart is betrothed to another ; yet ac- 
customed to triumph with a sway that she 
deems omnipotent, the proud girl has sworn, 
aye sworn by la Virgen de RoncesvalleSy that 
the truant shall be hers, dead or alive.*' 

I could not refrain from smiling at this 
furious resolution, so ftiriously depicted in looks 
and words by the Countess, who at the mo- 
ment seemed fired with a Pythonessean energy; 
as she closed this singular conversation, by ex- 
claiming again, ^' DenionioSy she shall and will 
succeed ;" and so saying she swept out of the 
room, leaving me to my conflicting thoughts. 

It had been clearly intimated to me that 
Donna Maria loved a stranger, to whom 
she was unknown ; and every circumstance 
seemed to confirm the idea that fancy and 
vanity whispered in mine ear that I was 
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that mysterious object of her still more 
mysterious partiality, and I resolved to see 
the adventure out. It would have stimu- 
lated into daring action any one less ardent 
than a young soldier, who, although bound 
by ties of honour to another, could not 
secede from such a call as Donna Maria's fa- 
vour; and I must confess, I felt some gratifica- 
tion in thinking that I might have been instru- 
mental in humiliating the proud and insolent 
hidalgo, who had offended me without provo- 
cation. 



CHAPTER III, 



THE MIRACLE. 



I daily continued to visit Donna Maria, each 
day adding to her fascinations ; and I must 
confess that the enthusiastic admiration with 
which she inspired me was not a little fanned 
into a fiercer glow, by comparison with my 
countrywomen. Instead of their tortured hair 
being turned up from the roots, d la chinoise^ 
or frizzed out in odious coquesj or plaited in 
symmetrical bandeaux, the black hair of the 
beauteous girl hung naturally and in luxurious 
locks, only carelessly parted on her lovely 
forehead, to prevent it from waving over her 
black expressive eyes, from which beamed in the 
same ray gentleness and fierceness, mirror of 
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that anomalous and fervent soul that her friend 
had so expressively described. In short, I 
must confess it, the image of Coralie became 
each day more faint in my memory, until I 
thought and dreamed of nought but my 
enchanting Spaniard ; as every interview con- 
vinced me more firmly that I had won her 
heart. 

It was at this moment that the advance 
of the British army occasioned a correspon- 
dent movement amongst our troops, and 
my regiment received orders to hold itself in 
readiness to march at the first sound of the 
trumpet to move into Arragon. 

I was busily employed in preparing for 
this departure, and it was with a heart as 
heavy as when I left my .betrothed, when 
Donna Palmira entered my chamber ; her looks 
were solemn yet energetic, and seating herself 
beside me, she thus addressed me in an im- 
pressive tone, which I shall never forget. 

^' Don Juan> it is needless for me to inform 
you that you have won for ever the heart of 
hearts of my imhappy friend ; with you her 
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destinies are cast ; can you appreciate the ex- 
tent of your happiness ? nay, feel the pride 
that such a conquest must kindle in the most 
stoic bosom ?^^ 

*^ Seiiora/^ I replied, " I am free to confess 
that the discovery of the lovely Maria's affec- 
tion for me, has not been viewed with in- 
difference; nay, that under any other cir- 
cumstances it would be my glory and my 
pride to call her mine ; but I have told you. 
Madam, that an engagement sealed by a vow 
of honour, the oath of a soldier, who would 
prefer death to perjury, binds me in bonds 
so sacred, that no mortal power can dissolve 
them. For me. Mademoiselle du Plessis has 
refused the most flattering offers." 

" And for yow, silly fool, Maraquita has 
rejected the noblest hand in Castile : the 
proudest, the bravest, the most accomplished 
cavalier in Spain; for you she has incurred 
her father's hate ; for you she is ready to sub- 
mit to his malediction, nay, to the curse of all 
true Spaniards, who would consider her, by 
this unhallowed union, a perfidious recusant 
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of her altar and her country, the degraded 
captive — ay, the willing slave of one of our 
bitterest foes, of a Frenchman — ^whose name 
and country will be accursed from the cradle 
to the bed of death by future generations, 
while every generous Spaniard would feel it 
a duty to immolate both him and her, to 
appease the wandering spirits of their mur- 
dered brethren ?* 

" I often times. Madam," I answered, ''have 
expressed my surprise that these feelings 
founded on the most natural patriotic senti- 
ments should not have arisen in the breast of 
every Spanish maid when inclination prompted 
her to forget her country's wrongs in the 
occasional intercourse with an enemy. Had I, 
Donna Palmira, in any manner encouraged 
the growth of a passion, to me unknown, I 
should feel myself most embarrassed in not 
proving to Donna Maria that my sentiments 
were as honourable towards her as they had 
been to my betrothed." 

" Enough, Senor, enough," rejoined the 
haughty Countess, '^ a Frenchman talk of ho- 
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nour ! of fidelity ! — ^a Frenchman whose only 
pride is a bit of red ribband steeped in Tirtuous 
bloody or the tears of woman, shed at the 
shrine of his insatiable vanity. You have 
sealed your doom, cavalier, farewell :" — so say- 
ing she moved out of the room, and left me in 
a labyrinth of difficulties. 

I felt, despite all my endeavours to check 
the growing affection, that I dearly, too dearly, 
loved this strange girl : yet I firmly resolved to 
master my weakness. 

The regiment was expected to march in 
a few days, and I sought some distractions 
from my uneasy and struggling feelings, by 
finishing in my sketch book various drawings 
I had commenced. One morning, I had 
taken a stroll to the beautiful cathedral, an 
edifice interesting in every respect, since in 
the sixth century a church had been erected 
on its site, afterwards converted into a mosque 
by the Moors, until it was finally rebuilt in 
the thirteenth century, in all its present im- 
posing magnificence. I was seated on my fold- 
ing camp stool, copying a strange picture over 
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one of the entrances of the cloister, and repre- 
senting some men, dressed in an eastern cos- 
tume, crucifying a yoimg boy, while one of the 
executioners was drawing the youth's heart 
through a fearful gash in the side. 

A stranger, enveloped in a dark mantle, 
approached me, and alternately looked at the 
painting and cast a passing glance on my 
drawing. At last he asked me if I understood 
the subject which the artist had thus com- 
mitted to canvass ; on my reply in the nega- 
tive, he proceeded to relate the following cu- 
rious history. 

" You have heard, Sir, of the vile race of 
Israel, commonly called by the faithful, los 
Christianos nuevos ,•* wretches, who fearful of 
the just punishment of their hereditary crimes, 
assumed the garb of the faithful, to save their 
vile lives, and their base gold ; and even in 
the observance of external rites, profaned the 
sacred altar of the blessed virgin, by their hate- 
ful genuflexions. Yet when they returned to 

* New Christians. 
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their pestilential abodes^ they sought by every 
possible crime^ to atone for this dereliction 
of their pagan worship, by offering up a 
holocaust to their offended deity. You have no 
doubt also heard of that infamous Jewess, who 
had purloined a particle of the host, and sold 
it to a sorceress to perform her diabolical in- 
cantations. She had locked up the sacred 
wafer in a drawer, but when, to dose the bargain' 
of sin with the evil one, she proceeded to 
open the drawer, with the infernal intention of 
selling the transubtantiated bread, it was full 
of clotted blood, and she found the pledge of 
salvation surrounded with a radiant mass of 
dazzling crystal! The perfumes of Arabia 
could not equal the delicious odour shed round 
this miraculous preservation; and no earthly 
music could equal the enchanting strains that 
were poured forth by an angelic choir around 
her once detested abode. 

" The sorceress was instantly consumed by 
spontaneous combustion, and flames of burning 
brimstone alone marked the spot, where once 
she had stood, while dismal howls proclaimed 
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that her soul was being carried to infernal, and 
everlasting torments. The Jewess was des- 
tined to a happier lot : struck with the enor- 
mity of her offence, she fell upon her knees, 
prayed fervently for forgiveness, and died a 
true christian, in inexpressible bodily pain, but 
delicious mental enjoyment. 

^^ This painting, Sir, which although you are 
a Frenchman, I plainly see impresses you with 
a proper sense of awe and devotion — this paint- 
ing records another act of these diabolical He- 
brews — these maranos. Many of them .had 
been properly burnt in the glorious quemadera^ 
of our noble city, but still their perverseness 
could not be checked. One of our most active 
and diligent inquisitors died suddenly ; the 
archbishop and the doctors declared that he 
had fallen p, sacrifice to some male/ices of these 
heathens, and a strict inquiry was set on foot. 
Many were the men and the women, and the 
children condemned to the faggot; torture 
alone could discover the nature of this foul 
deed, and every torment that christian inge- 
nuity could devise for the protection of our 
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holy altars was resorted to, until at last one 
of these caitiffs confessed that his companions 
had carried off a young boy, from the solitary 
village of Guardia, (peace be with his blessed 
soul !" added the narrator crossing and recross- 
ing himself), ^' and having dragged him into a 
neighbouring wood, actually crucified the faith- 
ful child, and whilst still aUve, and pouring 
forth songs of praise to the blessed saints, 
they tore out his heart — ^baked it — and pul- 
verised it with detestable and damnable cere- 
monies. It was with this very powder. Sir, 
consecrated to Satan himself, that the death 
of our holy inquisitor had been produced, an 
infernal preparation which, like the far-famed 
aqua tophana of Naples, left no traces of 
its dire effects. It is needless to add that he- 
catombs of infidels were sacrificed to appease 
the manes of the blessed victim of paganism ; 
and it is this horrible scene, Seiior, that you 
now behold. This child, justly called ever since, 
el santo ninho de la Guardia^ is now a seraph 
in bliss, and let us hope that the day is not 
far distant, when all the judeos of the land 
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will be exterminated. The invasion of our 
country by your despoiling armies, is a just 
judgment inflicted upon us for not having al- 
ready annihilated their detested race ; but I 
trust that we shall soon be ridden both of you 
and of them/* 

This compUmentary conclusion drew forth a 
smile on my part, which the enthusiastic cice- 
rone observed, and with a look of indignation, 
he exclaimed : 

" Do you doubt the feet of all that I have 
related ?" 

I replied that that was impossible since it 
was painted ; and he cast a doubtful glance 
upon me, and muttering some prayer between 
his teeth, took his departure. The mysterious 
stranger, whom I justly considered one of those 
wild and infuriated bigots, who roused by the 
recent sad occurrences in their country, impru-- 
dently gave vent to the warmth of their devo- 
tion, and revengeful feelings, had mentioQed 
the quemadero, and 1 resolved the following 
morning to sketch the spot where once this 
infernal machine had been erected. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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The following morning I rose early^ but felt 
a singular and uncommon despondency ; nay a 
sentiment unknown to me^ and which might 
have been considered as partaking of the cha- 
racter of fear. But I shook off the unpleasant 
sensation^ and taking up my drawing mate- 
rials, proceeded to that delicious valley near 
the city, called la vega de Toledo, This lovely 
vale urigated by the meandering Tagus, is 
beautifully variegated with orchards, and gar- 
dens, and vineyards; while the ruins of an an- 
cient Roman amphitheatre, added to the pictu- 
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resque character of the landscape. It was near 
these proud remains of Roman power and 
glory, that the priests of modem Rome had 
erected the most diabolical invention that 
barbarity could devise. The infernal Torque- 
mada, complaining of the expenses which the 
burning of heretics occasioned, was resolved to 
economise the sacred revenues of the Church, 
by introducing in his autos dafe, an ingenious 
imitation of the gigantic osier figures, in which 
the Druids of Gaul were wont to consume their 
victims. For this purpose he constructed an 
enormous hollow statue of stone and mortar, 
placed over an immense furnace, and the ene- 
mies of the holy Roman CathoUc and Aposto- 
lical Church, were thrust down into the figure, 
and gradually baked with a marvellous saving 
of fuel, that might have vied with the economic 
stoves of Rumford. 

I hastily sketched the remains of this 
monument with those of the adjoining con- 
vent, where the suflFerers were duly admo- 
nished and prepared. The remembrance of 
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all the horrors of the Inquisitioii now rushed 
upon my mind, rendered still more vivid by 
the association that the scenery around me 
produced ; involuntarily my hand could no 
longer trace the detested records of these atro- 
cities. My gloomy thoughts gradually clouded 
my mind^ like the gathering of a mist. I put 
up my book and retraced my steps towards the 
city. 

I had not proceeded far when I was joined 
by the very individual, I had met in the cathe- 
dral. 

" I am glad to see, Senor,'^ he said with a 
bitter and sarcastic smile, " that you are taking 
back to France memorials of my country's 
faith." 

" Yes, Senor, I have just been sketching 
the quemaderoy 

^^ Its ruins, you mean. Sir. Alas poor Spain 
thy glories are gone by, thy altars are over- 
thrown by the Philistines, thy holy asylums 
profaned by the Moabites \ but mark me, 

Frenchman, your days and those of your 
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ambitious monarcli are numbered : the Bour- 
bons shall reign again^ restore our shrines^ 
avenge our wrongs and rebuild our long lost 
quemadero.*^ 

It was now evident to me, that the intruder 
was some maniac ; and looking at the poor* man 
with compassion, I continued my path whistling 
some French ditty. In a moment, the stranger 
was gone ; mechanicaUy I hastened my steps, 
and the loneUness of the spot produced a thrill 
of apprehension, which actually put me to the 
blush. I had a pair of pistols in my pocket, 
our troops occupied the city, the people dreaded 
us ; what had I to fear ! 

The road became wider as I approached 
Toledo, and I was just turning the corner of 
a garden wall, when four men rushed upon me, 
and ere I could grasp a weapon of defence, I 
was covered with a cloak, thrown to the ground 
and pinipned. 

Resistance was useless, remonstrances dis- 
graceful ; moreover, I was so completely muf- 
fled up in the mantle cast over me, that my cries 
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would have been inaudible. I was thus dragged 
on in deadly silence, for about a quarter of an 
hour, and then felt myself placed behind one of 
these ruffians upon a mule, if I could judge by 
the ambling gait of our steed. Shortly after I 
heard the opening of a massive gate, was led 
down numerous steps, while the deadly and 
damp chill around me, convinced me that I 
was in some subterraneous buildings ; finally, 
the cloak was torn off my head by one of my 
conductors, who, after having deprived me 
of my pistols, immediately withdrew, leav- 
ing me to my unsettled thoughts in a dun- 
geon lighted up by a solitary glimmering 
lamp. 

It was obvious thatlwas a prisoner of the hated 
Inquisition; a circumstance not a little singular, 
since even amongst Spaniards, at that period 
it was but rarely that its power was resorted 
to, and now a French officer, surrounded by his 
numerous countrymen, was deprived of liberty, 
an audacity that seemed incomprehensible. It 
appeared evident that I was a victim of 
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Don Pablos's bitter revenge, and I resolved to 
appeal to his Castilian honor, and those high 
chivalric feelings that ever distinguished the 
proud hidalgos of Spain. 

With this determination, I clung to hope, 
and slaked my parched lips with a draught of 
water contained in an earthem jug, placed 
on a stool, with a loaf of bread. I now cast 
myself on a couch of straw, and reflecting how 
many of my unfortunate countrymen had met 
with perhap3 a more desperate fate than that 
which in all probability awaited me,.I fell fast 
asleep. 

I was soon awakened from my slumber, by 
the entrance of a monk in the garb of St. Do- 
minic ; this appearance at once confirmed all 
misapprehensions. An Inquisitor stood before 
me. 

I rose with firmness, and addressed him in a 
commanding tone of voice, to which, in his pre- 
sent capacity, he had not been used. 

** It is evident, Senor padre^ that by some 
foul act of treachery, I am in the hands of the 
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detested Inquisition. But be pleased to recollect, 
Sir, that I am a Frenchman, a French officer. 
My life may be forfeited, my limbs may be 
tortured by your infernal agents, but thou- 
sands of your countrymen shall rue my death 
in agonies as bitter as those you may inflict ; a 
death that shall call forth the deadliest yen- 
geance." 

" Francez,^' he replied calmly, *^ this lan- 
giiage is lofty. No act of cruelty to which your 
comrades might resort to avenge your suffer- 
ings, could exceed in refinement those that 
your sanguinary hordes daily perpetrate ; but 
the very nature of your death (if such are your 
offences, that you may be doomed to such a 
punishment) can never be ascertained. No one 
could ever suspect the Holy Office, whom your 
perfidious invasion has deprived of its whole- 
some influence in checking heresy — ^heresy 
that led to all the disasters that have visited 
your own ill-fated country. All external show 
of our power has long ceased to be manifest ; 
still in these subterranean abodes, which even 
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your all penetrating eyes could not find out, 
do we reign paramount, until better days 
shall enable us to raise in its pristine splen- 
dor, the holy banner of St. Dominie ; but I 
trust. Sir, that we shall convince you of the 
justice of our institution and our tribunal. We 
have seen that you belong to the few chosen and 
elect amidst your impious legions; we shall 
therefore endeavour to prove to you that the 
mother church is still anxious to receive you, a 
stray sheep, within the pale of her bosom, and 
although you may be doomed to much tempo- 
rary and bodily suffering, it will prove the ul- 
timate welfare of your immortal soul.'^ 

'^ Monk,'^ I replied, *^ you may address in 
this insulting mockery, your own* blind disci- 
ples; but your hellish attributions cannot, 
dare not apply to me, so at your peril, de- 
tain me in your hateful dungeons." 

The Dominican smiled with a bitter sar- 
castic look, merely adding, ^^ Veremos, pfiray. 
Sir, were you not in the battle of Rio Seco ?** 

« I was. Sir.'' 
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" Do you recoDect a young Spaniish oflScer, 
on the point of being assassinated by your 
troopers ?'^ 

" I remember well a young man being pur- 
sued by some of my incensed dragoons ; but he 
was wounded, I protected him, and received a 
pistol shot in rescuing him.'' 

" What became of the youth ?'' 

^^ I took him to my quarters, and he died a 
few days after in ray arms." ' 

" 'Tis well. Do you recollect having been seen 
after the sack of Cordova riding with a nun be- 
hind you in front of your troops. Sir ?" 

" Perfectly ; she belonged to a Convent of 
Jaen ; I found her on the road side, ex- 
hausted with fatigue, her feet bleeding from 
the laceration of the rocks she had climbed in 
her flight. She sought for mercy ; I raised her, 
placed her on my horse, and notwithstanding 
the mirth of my comrades, restored her to her 
disconsolate family at Seville." 

^' When thus entrusted by Providence with 
this sacred charge^ did no iniquitous ideas 
enter your mind ?" 
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" If I understand you rightly, certainly not, 
SeSor ; I had other concerns to think of; be- 
sides she was neither young nor handsome. I 
have thus far answered your interrogations 
from courtesy ; once more I deny your autho- 
rity over me, and dare your tyrannic power.*' 

" This point, Sir, shall be decided to- 
morrow.*' 

He was withdrawing, when I stopped him 
for further explanation. 

'' Sir,'* I observed with calmness and 
composure, *^ all that you have hitherto 
said, only convinces me, that I am doomed to 
be the victim of the cowardly intrigues of Don 
Pablo de Placentia. I once refused to meet 
him, when he demanded satisfaction for wrongs 
to me unknown ; since that period I have been 
made acquainted with circumstances that in 
some measure might have accounted for this 
hostile feeling. Howbeit, tell him that if one 
single drop of true Castilian blood flows in his 
veins — ^if he be stiU susceptible of any noble 
sentiment, and has not become a degenerate 
assassin, i am ready to meet him, when and 
wherever he thinks proper.** 
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« The blood of Don Pablo de Placentia," re- 
plied the priest, *^ is too precious to be thus 
wasted in an ignoble conflict. He is one of 
Spain's brave defenders, and I trust that his 
sword — ^his sword forged in this very city, and 
bearing the generous inscription : non me sac- 
cos sim razony non me embenhas sin honor^* 
has other blood to shed in the field of battle, 
than that of a prisoner who belongs to the se- 
cular arm of the public executioner.'* 

So saying he fiercely closed the massive door 
of my prison, and left me absorbed in conflict- 
ing thoughts which alone would have pre- 
vented me from closing my harassed lids, had 
not the constant sound of distant bells added 
to the gloomy train of all my reflections. 

The Roman Catholics were wise when they 
decreed that church bells should receive the 
rites of baptism. Are not their loud and so- 
lemn voices intermediate organs of supplica- 
tion between earth and heaven, far more elo- 



* Draw me not without reason, nor sheathe me without 
honor — the occasional inscription on Toledo blades. 
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quent than human supplications ? Tlie spiri- 
tual admonitions we received in childhood, and 
in youth, are soon forgotten in the Lethe of 
worldly cares — the denimciations of tyrants are 
unheeded, when we have eluded their power; — 
all the fond pleasures of oiir early life, merge 
in the oblivious turmoils and the solicitudes of 
after days — ^but the soimd of the well known bell 
is never forgotten ! — it awakens in fond memo- 
ry the most distant, the most dormant recol- 
lections ! — the bell that once called us to the 
green church-yard, to behold all that we loved 
in infancy committed to the earth ! — that once 
rang the merry peal of marriage, and which 
soon reminded us of the frailty of worldly ties, 
and worldly charms, when the follies of youth are 
discovered too late by dearly bought experience 
and Hymen's bells of joy sound like the dirge 
of bliss ! — And who can hear unmoved the loud 
peals of triumph, that tingle " sweet music" 
in the conqueror's ears, when proudly moving 
in gorgeous array midst shouting and exulting 
crowds ! — when perhaps ere long the same 
brazen tongues will proclaim with a still louder 
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din, the hero's degradation ! — Happy ! thrice 
happy, raethought, is the country, where the 
peaceful citizen, ungoaded by ambition, can 
calmly spend his days in his forefather's home ! 
where the same bronze that rung in his birth, 
shall also summon him to another life. Oh ! 
how much I longed to hear the chimes of my 
own Toulouse, now doomed perhaps as I was, 
to listen to the hoarse signal of St. Dominic's 
towers, as it called me to the rack or to the 
block ! 

The matin's chaunts had scarcely ceased to be 
re-echoed in the cloisters over my dungeon, 
when my prison door was again opened. 

A monk masked with one of those fearful 
cowls, that disguising the features of the Inqui- 
sitors, only allow two oblique openings to feast 
their eyes upon their victim^s agonies, entered, 
silently pointing to the passage. 

Further remonstrance was vain ; I summoned 
up all my fortitude and the buoyancy of youth, 
prepared to meet my doom, firm and un- 
daunted, in whatever form their refined cru- 
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elty might inflict it. In this hateful war^ we 
not only had to contend against the perils 
of the fields but to be ever ready to meet the 
assassin's blow^ when in a dark and safe retreat^ 
he could enjoy retaliation's sweets^ and have 
full leisure to glut his eyes on a lingering and 
agonizing death. 

But I was a Frenchman^ and a soldier^ the 
star of honor still beamed proudly on my 
breast. Exclaiming 

*' A vaincre sans p^ril, on triompbe sans gloire,** 

I followed my muffled conductor with a light 
and determined step. 

The hated tribunal of St. Dominic no longer 
held its sittings in their ancient and gloomy 
halls. Subterraneous darkness now shed a 
veil on their occasional proceedings. I was 
ushered into a dungeon hung with black dra- 
pery, and only illumined by a massive brass 
lamp, suspended from its damp roof. At a 
table also covered with black, were seated three 
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monks and a secretary. In a comer of the 
cell was an altar with its crucifix and candles. 
The inquisitors were veiled, no doubt to avoid 
future detection in the event of their odious 
proceedings being discovered. 

^* Your name, Frenchman/' was the first 
question put by him, who seemed to preside 
over these iniquitous judges between Heaven 
and man. 

^ Sir,'' I replied, " I shall condescend to an- 
swer you to save time, although in thus degrad- 
ing myself, I by no means admit your au- 
thority over me. My name is Jeail de Cr^ci ; 
and I demand, in the name of his Majesty 
the Emperor and King, and of Joseph the 1st, 
your sovereign, by virtue of what power, am I 
brought before you ?'' 

" By virtue of that power invested in our 
hands, by the King of Kings, ay, even of our 
beloted monarch Ferdinand the Vllth; a power 
that places in our hands the glaive of St. Peter 
to punish, and the keys of the immortal world, 
to receive those stray sheep who may wander 

VOL. I. L 
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from the flock of the godly and must be brought 
back to the pen of Mother Church, or must be 
driven in, if they rashly refuse to attend to the 
shepherd's voice/' 

*' Or whose throats mu^ be cut that your 
victims may be served up at your unholy 
board, to glut your thirst for blood,** I replied 
with a bitter look of indignation. 

" We advise you, Frenchman, not to aggra- 
vate your situation by insulting language," re- 
plied the monk in a voice subdued with con- 
centrated rage. 

" I dare you. Sir ; your detested lives shall 
pay a centifold forfeit for mine, if I am missed 
by my brave soldiers. Toledo — ay, Toledo 
the Holy, shall be levelled with the dust, and 
the splendor of your cathedral, shall be dimmed 
with the blood of your impious race. My com- 
rades will well know, that I fell not in the 
field, or in an honourable conflict, but was assas- 
sinated basely and cowardly. My murderers 
shall rue the deed.'* 

The monks seemed staggered by my firm- 
ness, and consulted with each other for a few 
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moments^ when one of them addressed me with 
an assumed air of mildness : 

" You have received, t presmne, a liberal 
education ?" 

« I have. Sir." 

" Then no doubt you have read the life of 
St. Hieronimus, the works of Eusebius, of 
Agrippa, the magician, Erastus and Sigismun- 
dus Schereczius, in his ninth chapter de Hirco 
Noctumo" 

" I never heard the names of any of these 
writers, nor do I comprehend one syllable of 
your scholastic jargon.^' 

" Then, Sir, do you not know, and believe 
that the devil has given to certain heretics and 
unbeHevers, his own children, the power of 
working, by certain abominable maleficeSy upon 
the heart of their victims, so as to make them 
love those whom they should abhor and de- 
test, by means of damnable philters, made of 
chemical preparations of human blood, and 
dead men's bones, more especially of malefac- 
tors, who have died without the benefit of the 
clergy ; do you not know that the dust of a 
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dove's heart, a swallow's tongue, and the 
brains of an ass, have been thus employed by 
the children of Belzebub to produce unlawful 
love ?'* 

^^ I have heard of such absurd stories, but 
never fancied that they could have seriously been 
entertained by any reasonable being." 

" What Frenchman," exclaimed another Do- 
minican, '^ was not Erastus a reasonable being ; 
yet he maintains in his book, de LamiiSy that 
* Saga omnes sibi arrogant notitiam, et faculta- 
tern in amorem alliciendi quos velint, odia inter 
conjuges serendij tempestates ewcitandi, morbos 
infligendij et catera^ et caster a, et et caterarum ; 
and pray, you infidel, do you not know that 
Sycinius iEmihanus summoned Apuleius be- 
fore the tribunal of Cneius Maximus, for 
having caused his victim Pudentilla, to enter- 
tain unhallowed sentiments. Q^od PudentU- 
lam viduam ditem et provectiohis oetatis /cemi- 
nam cantaminibus in amorem sui pellewissit. Oh 
the mind sickens in beholding such stiff necked 
unbelievers, ave Maria purissima ! no wonder 
that your country should be desolated by all 
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the scourges of Egypt^ when education is thus 
neglected and impiety fostered* I suppose^ 
Sir^ you have read Voltaire and Rousseau; 
better for you. Sir, that you had never been bom, 
rather than to have imbibed maxims that will 
lead you to everlasting flames, when all these 
detestable books will rise about you in the 
agonies of despair, and serve to kindle an un- 
quenchable fire around your miserable soul/' 

I could not help shrugging up my shoulders 
with a look of ineffable contempt, when I heard 
this rhapsody; my case was evident, I had 
been denounced as having excited Donna Ma- 
rians affections, by some of those diabolical 
means, which these bigots actually credited. 
I therefore replied : 

" I now, Sir, understand the nature of your 
accusation. On the word and honor of a sol- 
dier, those means of inspiring a fond passion, 
to which you allude are unknown to me, nor 
have I ever been able to discover in what man- 
ner I have had the good, or rather the ill for- 
tune, to kindle in the bosom of a virtuous and 
amiable young lady, a sentiment which would 
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have been my pride, had not other ties pre- 
vented, I shall not say a reciprocal fondness, 
but a more durable union, imder any other cir- 
cumstances." 

*^ He has confessed his guilt," exclaimed the 
learned monk, who had endeavoured to display 
his erudition. ^^ He has confessed." 

^^ Then, Frenchman, you love the lady," ad- 
ded the first interrogator. 

« I do. Sir." 

" There, there," said the president, " there, 
he admits it, he loved her, and not finding his 
insulting passion returned, he had recourse to 
those unholy means, described by the Fathers, 
and which he now pretends to disbeUeve. The 
case is clear. He is as guilty as Rodriguez 
Ignatio and Jxdiana Lopez.* Now, Sir, ere 
you oblige us to have recourse to impleasant 
means, avow at once your guilt, tell us by 
what malefices and incantations and sorcery, 
you have performed this horrible deed, and 

* These unfortunate beings were burnt alive in 1784, for. 
having prepared, and given love philters. 
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what are the antidotes yoa have discoyered in 
Satan's laboratory, while seeking for these dia- 
bolical ingredients." 

" Once more," I replied, " I deny the 
charge/* 

" 'Tis well,^^ vociferated the principal inqui- 
sitor, "'tis well he is a comunero,* and we shall 
see what the torture can effect to open those Ups 
on which Satan has placed his seal." 

The odious triumvirate with their secretary 
withdrew, and I was reconducted to my prison. . 
It was evident that I was destined to endure 
the agonies of their refined method of making 
the innocent plead guilty, to avoid mibearable 
sufferings, or the guilty seek for mercy by ex- 
aggerating their offence. I have ever been ruf- 
fled by trifling occurrences of an unpleasant 
nature, which sometimes may ripple the smooth 
tide of a tranquil life ; but in all great emer- 
gencies, I have been able to assume a perfect 
composure, the gift of a moral courage, much 
more rare, than those physical energies which 

* A prisoner. who refuses to confess his guilt. 
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prompt US to dare danger. The breeze that 
might discompose my apparel^ would often- 
times irritate me^ when the whirlwind hnrling 
destruction around me^ was unheeded. Such 
was my present situation. Some may call it a 
stoic apathy, I deem it true courage, when a 
real calm is experienced^ for we must not take 
a reckless rhodomontade for that tranquil re- 
signation with which a man endowed with 
truly manly virtue faces ineyitable destruction. 
It is a digression to my story, but I cannot 
avoid remarking that your countrymen exhibit 
more of this moral fortitude than we French- 
men. Tour courage is more natural, ours is 
artificial. I have observed, when in action with 
your troops, a dogged, inflexible bravery in 
your army, that never can be obtained in ours. 
You will excuse me, when I attribute this dif- 
ference, in a great measure at least, to the pe- 
culiar characters of our national forces. The 
English soldier is in fact a mercenary, and as 
such more or less a mechanical automaton. It 
is true, that he is proud of hi? country and 
anxious to preserve its boasted superiority, 
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as far as regards personal preeminence — such 
as may be obtained in the boxing ring, or the 
race course. Still he is not a reflecting^ calcu- 
lating being. He displays animal courage with- 
out the aid of animal spirits. He marches 
to danger^ because he is led on in the perilous 
path, and he knows that the brand of coward 
would render him an outcast amongst his com- 
rades. He requires no drum, no music to 
cheer him on the enset. Rouse him from the 
soundest sleep, he will be as ready for the con- 
flict^ as when awakening refreshed from a long 
repose. Not so with the Frenchman. He is 
called to the profession of arms by our laws, 
and as he stands some chance of advancing in 
grade, he makes the art of war a profession. 
Many a time the soldier is better bom and better 
bred than his officer. This makes him reflect. He 
dabbles more or less in pohtics. This leads him to 
approve or to condemn the conduct of his chiefs. 
His notions of honor and of glory, and of coun- 
try, are chivalrous, and like all chivalry founded 
on romantic and unphilosophical principles. He 
is not satisfied like your countrymen, with the 

L 3 
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convictdon of his own courage, he only wants 
others to think him courageous, although in 
heart, he maybe naturally pusillanimous. You 
cannot divest his bravery of vanity. He would 
achieve all that man can attain in the path of 
fame, if in the world's gaze ; in the dark and 
alone, he would fly from danger, with such 
trepidation, as to cast from him in dismay the 
very arms with which he might have defended 
his life. 

Thus does vanity under the banners of mis- 
nao^ed love, often prompt the man d, bonne 
fortunes^ to acts of criminalty. He would ra- 
ther that the world should erroneously believe 
that he had intrigued with a beauteous and a 
virtuous woman, than delight in a real victory 
over a cruel fair. It is the same in the field of 
what we call honor, I have known men guilty 
of the most odious crimes, for the purpose 
of obtaining the proufl distinction of the 
Legion of Honor; and our Emperor well 
knew that he could lead us on to the deadly 
breach with a scrap of red ribband, more easily 
than by the promise of an ample provision 
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in after life for the veteran. A singular instance 
of the kind occurred in my regiment, which 
I shall relate. 



We were quartered at Angers; it became neces- 
jsary to send a sergeant and two men to Nantes 
for cloathing: they departed. The sergeant wore 
the cross of the Legion, although he had been 
but a short time in the army. One of the 
privates was a young man of good education, 
who had been an attomey^s clerk, when the 
conscription called him from the deskoto the 
ranks. He was romantic and ambitious; in 
every quarter he was or fancied himself in love. 
A voltigeur, he would rather have served with- 
out pay, than have been stripped of his brie- 
quety* and yellow epaulettes to become a fusi- 
leer. His sole desire was the red ribband ; 

4 

this distinction, from various circumstances, he 
could never obtain. 

The civil war which had desolated the pro- 
vince in which we were quartered was nearly 

* The bricquet is the small sabre carried by the flank 
companies of the French army. 
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brought to a happy conclusion, still some de- 
sultory bands would harass the country, and 
occasionally attack stragglers of our army. The 
party was, therefore, armed with their carbines 
and pistols. 

They were proceeding merrily on their route, 
when night overtook them in a solitary part of 
the bocaffc* Here our youth, whose name was 
Durand, contemplated the most atrocious pro- 
ject to attain the object of all his desires. The 
sergeant was trolling a well known guard-house 
chaunt. Durand's comrade, a young conscript 
was heavily trudging along, regretting the com- 
forts of home, and cursing Emperor and Em- 
pire. The miserable Durand loitered behind, 
pretending to be lame ; on a sudden, having ar- 
rived at a dark winding path in the underwood, 
he levelled his carbine at the sergeant, and shot 
him dead. Then aiming his pistol at his aston- 
ished companion, he brought him down. He 
then reloaded his pistol, and shot himself 
through the fleshy part of the left arm. 

He pursued his journey after this desperate 

* The thick underwood of those districts. 
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deed, until he reached a neighbouring hamlet. 
It was night, all was still. Perceiving a light 
gleaming through the lattice of a cottage, he 
rapped at the door with violence, and being 
admitted by the terrified inmates, he requested 
to be immediately taken before the mayor. 

The magistrate roused from his sleep, re- 
luctantly attended his call, when he informed 
him, that his party had been attacked by a 
fierce band of Chtmans, and that after a long 
conflict, they had beaten off their opponents with 
great loss, and that they had fled carrying off 
their dead and their woimded, leaving him the 
only survivor. 

After this declaration, he repaired to the 
head quarters of his regiment, where he made a 
similar report, corroborated by the fact of the 
sergeant's corpse, having been found on the 
very spot he^had described. He was some- 
what uneasy at the body of his comrade not 
having been "brought in, but he had shot him 
through the head, and he might have been 
concealed by the thick brushwood where he 
had fallen. 
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This heroic action was inserted in all the 
public papers^ with a detailed account of the 
rencontre, and in a few days, by order of the 
minister of war, the Star of the Legion of 
Honor was displayed on Durand's breast, 
while the gold chevrons, of the murdered 
sergeant, were proudly worn on his arm. 
No bitter remorse seemed to disturb his 
repose, dreams of an officer's epaulettes 
alone burst on his slumbers, and he ardently 
prayed to be draughted in a regiment going to 
Spain, whilst ours was under orders for Parisian 
duty. 

His application was granted, and one morn- 
ing he was summoned to attend at the adju- 
tant's, in the expectation of receiving a route to 
join his new corps. He bade farewell to his less 
fortunate comrades, and after treating them to 
a chopine of wine, he merrily attended the regi- 
mental office. But judge of his surprise when 
he beheld before him, seated at a little table, 
near to his colonel and his chef d'escadron, one 
of his miserable victims. 

His face pale and livid, was rendered still 
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more ghastly by the bandages that were wrapped 
around his head; his whole figure was emaciated. 
Durand stood amazed before the apparition, 
who raising his withered arm, and pointing his 
shrivelled finger at him, exclaimed in a faltering 
voice, *' voUa notre assassin." 

Durand for a moment stood aghast, and he 
would have fallen to the ground, had he not 
been supported by the orderUes in the room. 
His eyes, dreading the fatal evidence of his 
guilt, were now riveted on the earth, his hands 
clenched in convulsive contraction. His teeth 
and lips were firmly locked, while a spasmodic 
movement shook every fibre of his agitated 
firame, as the feeble conscript was relating the 
particulars of the atrocious deed. 

He had been severely wounded, and found 
the following morning, by some peasants going 
to market, who carried him to a neigh- 
bouring hospital. Here he remained senseless 
for a considerable time, until able to relate to 
his medical attendants his melancholy adven- 
ture, when he was sent to head quarters. 

The colonel of the regiment having heard 
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this evidence, which he was somewhat nnwilliiig 
to believe, as he scarcely could imagine Durand 
capable of such an unaccountable crime, 
asked him what he had to allege in his behalf. 
But here his moral courage failed ; his per- 
turbation betrayed him, and his silence evi- 
dently pleaded guilt, when a simple persever- 
ance in his former invented tale might have 
fully borne him out against the improbable 
accusation of a young peasant, who in a mo- 
ment of danger on a sudden attack, might have 
been too much agitated to ascertain whence 
the unexpected fire had proceeded. One cir- 
cumstance alone could have substantiated the 
charge, both the sergeant and the conscript 
had received, their wounds in the back, which 
certainly would not have been probable, had 
they been shot by an enemy in action. 

Durand was forthwith brought before a court 
martial, and sentenced to death. The follow- 
ing morning the garrison was drawn out, and 
the firing party formed. Preceded by the 
drums of the troops beating a funeral march, 
the prisoner appeared. His steps were firm. 
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he still wore the fatal cross that had prompted 
him to the perpetration of such an unheard of 
crime ; but when the adjutant tore it from his 
bosom, the sense of degradation overcame him, 
and he sunk in the arms of the officer of his 
escort. 

As the sentence was read aloud, he plucked 
up resolution, and when ordered to kneel 
down in front of the detachment, he sud- 
denly drew from his bosom, a small pistol, 
which he had secreted, and discharged it in the 
region of the heart. He fell, but not dead ; his 
hand still grasped the weapon of his destruc- 
tion, and exclaiming with a voice singularly firm 
for a dying man, 

" Je meurs comme un soldat /ranqaisy les 
armes a la main P' he expired. 

This singular case presents a strange ano- 
maly of noble and of detestable passions. Du- 
rand was brave, yet he dreaded to meet the 
eyes of the world, when he could not display 
a badge of his courage. It subsequentiy ap- 
peared that love had some share in this dia- 
bolical act, as his mistress, who held no higher 
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rank than that of a ravaudeuse/^ used frequently 
to taunt him for not having obtained la croix 
des braves. 

It has often been remarked by other armies, 
that the . noise that prevails in our ranks is a 
proof of a want of discipline ; this is not the 
case ; our men must talk, or they would not 
fight. Our old nKmstacheSf as we call our vete- 
ran warriors, are aU bragadodos, who cheer the 
young blanC'becSy or beardless striplings, with 
the recital of their wonderful achievements. If 
one of these hoary troopers has killed his hun- 
dred, he is soon out-done by the account of the 
destruction of a thousand. This boasting is 
carried to such a pitch, that it has led to 
blasphemous gasconading, and our grenadiers 
maintain with the old Bretons 

*' Qu'ils marchent vingt-cinq pas devant le boa Dieu !" 

Thus does animated conversation, encou- 
raged by the sound of martial music, inspire 
our soldiers with that ardor that renders their 

* A mender of stockiogSi linen, &c. 
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onset overwhehning ; bat, like all artificial sti- 
mulants, the excitement ceases when the ex- 
citing cause no longer acts. Let the soldier 
sleep, and his courage is also lulled to rest. I 
have often been surprised that our enemies had 
so seldom recourse to night attacks, when our 
energies are slumbering. Your courage is ani- 
mal, ours is chivalrous. In defeat and unex- 
pected reverses we are soon demoraUzed. If 
you Enghsb have your regular supplies of food, 
you know not when you are beaten. This re- 
minds me of an expression of our Emperor, — 
" you stand firm when you ought to fly.*^ 

Our party was much gratified with the di- 
gression of the Frenchman ; although he might 
not altogether have been correct in his delinea- 
tion of the British soldier, yet his description 
of his countrymen bore a character of frank- 
ness that entitled him to belief, although it 
might have been somewhat exaggerated, since 
the narrator, as we subsequently found, had 
been sadly disappointed and ill-used in his 
army. 

The conversation having thus turned upon 
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courage in battle, one of the party related a 
singular case of transient bravery. 



At the storming of Morne Fortunfe, in the 
West Indies, I knew an Irish officer of the 

name of W , who had lately joined his 

corps. He led the forlorn hope, and displayed 
a cool determination that surprised the oldest 
soldiers. Bearing the King's colours in one 
hand, and waving his sword with the other, he 
was the first to ascend the ladder, and plant 

our victorious standard in the breach. W 

was thanked in public orders by his command- 
ing officer, who congratulated him on his 
bravery, and informed him that he was recom- 
mended for immediate promotion. What was 
his surprise when the young soldier answered 
that all he wished to obtain was leave to return 
home, and throw up his commission in favour 
of a younger brother, who ardently wished to 
embrace the profession of arms. 

The colonel, surprised at so singular a re- 
quest, was naturally anxious to know to what 
he could attribute so strange a resolution in a 
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young man with so bright a career before 
him. 

" Is it a wish/^ he said, '* to see your fa- 
mUy?'' 

'* No, Sir/' was the cold reply of W 

^* You, perhaps, are in love, and fear the 
danger of absence ?" 

" No, Sir ; if absence could produce any 
alteration in the affection of one that we might 
love, it would be proof that her attachment was 
of a very frail nature/' 

" What then can be your motives ? You 
have just distinguished yourself before the ene- 
my ; you are now a Ueutenant, and, in all Ijke- 
Uhood, another battle, and you may obtain a 
company." 

*' This is exactly the reason why I wish to 
quit the service.'' 

" What the prospect of rapid promotion !'* 
The colonel thought him mad. 

'^ No, Sir ; but the fear of degradation.'' 

" You speak in riddles." 

" Then, Sir, I must be expUcit ; it is this very 
expectation of other conflicts, in which you are 
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kind enough to think I may again distinguish 
myself, that convinces me that the career of 
arms is not my destiny. Must I confess the 
painful truth? the sight of the first man that fell 
near me in the ranks struck me with that sense 
of danger, that innate feeling of self-preservation, 
that, to my shame I own it, I was on the point 
of disgracing myself for ever when the next man 
was killed, bespattering me with his brains; for a 
moment I was nearly struck blind, yet I moved 
on mechanically with our party! I was roused 
from this apathetic state by the loud cheers of 
my companions ; it seemed to me a dream. I 
felt inspired with an unknown energy ; I knew 
not where I was when I found myself on the 
breach, my colours planted in the ruin, sur- 
rounded with the dead and the dying ! What 
may appear to you. Sir, still more strange, I 
scarcely knew myself. I gazed on my imi- 
form, wondered at my transformation from the 
peaceable garb I wore in my father's office 
(he was an attorney,) to the trappings of a 
soldier. In short, all appeared to me a vision. 
The kind congratulations of my comrades 
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shortly restored me to my senses, which soon 
convinced me that the closet was more natural 
to me than the field." 

This candid confession, of what might be 
called natural feehng, did not deter his com- 
manding officer from urging him to persevere 
in the profession : — ^his resolution was unalter- 
able. He returned to Ireland, and his brother 
succeeded him in the regiment. 



« This incident is by no means singular," 
observed the narrator of the French Deserter's 
story ; ^^ and you will in some measure find it 
explained by his own reflections on the subject 
when in his dungeon." He then proceeded in 
the relation. 



CHAPTER V. 



A TRIAL. 



I NOW felt myself prepared for the worst 
that could befall me^ and fully experienced that 
distinction which our writer Duclos has made 
between courage of the heart and courage of 
the mind. The first sentiment is frequently a 
sudden impulse, the spur of the moment, often 
involuntary and instinctive — the defence of our 
life, or the destruction of a destroyer. The 
second feeling is the result of reflection ; it is a 
proud elevation of the mind, that bids us in a 
stem language to maintain the dignity of man- 
hood : — our reputation is attacked, our fortune 
ruined ; this high bearing urges us to defend 
the one unto death, and not to sink in useless 
despondency in the other case, but boldly to 
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buffet the adverse tide of worldly affairs. — ^This 
may be called a stem resolve^ and was what I 
• felt. I could have walked to execution 
with the same firmness that the victims of our 
revolution displayed when ascending the inevi- 
table scaffold^ gazing with serenity on the 
gleaming axe suspended over their heads. 

The door of my dungeon was opened, and I 
sprung up to follow my executioner as readily 
as when the trumpet's clang had called me 
to the field. It was only the keeper. To 
my surprise, he brought me a bottle of wine, 
a roasted fowl, and closed the door. 

So, thought I, the miscreant wishes to give 
me sufficient strength to support his tortures ; 
they think me a coward ! 

It is scarcely credible, but this degrading 
idea made me, hungry as I was, delay the wel- 
come meal ; but nature got the better of chi- 
valry, and I made a hearty repast, and should 
most unquestionably have finished the bottle of 
val de penaSyhsiA it not been from the appre- 
hension that the firmness I might display in 
my approaching sufferings, might be attributed 

VOL. I. M 
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to inebriety. Alas ! what artificial creatures we 
are ! 

Again the door opened ; a monk beckoned 
me to follow him, and I soon found myself in 
a subterranean chapel — ^no doubt to hear mass 
before execution. The fnar who conducted me 
was silent, but when he afterwards addressed 
me in a mild manner, methought I recognized 
his voice as one I had often heard before. 

" Don Juan," he said, when we were both 
seated, " we are anxious to prove to you that 
our tribunal is not so sanguinary and inflexible 
as you infidels suppose. Your guilt has been 
proved — proved beyond a doubt. Donna 
Maria d^Oropesa, the brightest gem of Castile, 
has been the victim of your diabolical machi- 
nations V^ 

Indignant at the absurdity of the accusation, 
I was about to reply, when the Dominican 
stopped me, observing : 

" You cannot disprove the charge.'* 

" Nor can you prove it,^' I repUed. 

" As clearly as holy writ," he added ; "but 
we wish to hold forth a hand of mercy. You 
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are condemned to undergo the means of ob- 
taining the avowal of your guilt, and then to 
be handed to the secular arm for the benefit of 
your miserable soul." 

^' Curse your hypocritical jargon !" I ex- 

 

claimed ; " I shall hear no more. Lead me to 
the rack, and then lash my mangled body to 
the stake ; I am prepared." 

^' Come, come, be not so hasty, young man ; 
you ought to wish to live for Donna Marians 
sake." 

^' How ! explain ?" 

" Your damnable drugs have operated so 
fearfully on her poor mind, that we feel con- 
vinced she could not survive the auto dafe to 
which we might bring you. Recollect, Sir, she 
is the daughter of a noble Castilian, a Hidalgo 
of the royal house. You have shamefully se- 
duced a noble damsel." 

^^ By heavehs, monk, you basely lie ! " I 
exclaimed. 

" Be not so precipitate," replied the monk ; 
" one only means is left you to avoid your 
fate.'' 

M 2 
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" Once moie^ lead me to it." 

'^ Tet you may still escape the doom awarded 
you, and live to be happier than you de- 
serve." 

*^ Then once more explain ?" 

« By marrying your victim." 

Need I say that I was thunderstruck by 
this astounding proposal. 

" Marry Donna Maria d'Oropesa !" I ex- 
claimed with amazement. 

^^ There — there,'* replied the monk, '^ you 
admit that she was your victim. Crimi- 
nals should be more guarded, Frenchman ; but, 
I repeat it, we are merciful ; and this union 
may restore you to liberty.** 

^* Were the faggots Ughted to consume me, 
and I was tied to your infernal stake, I cannot 
— will not prove false to my former vows." 

'^ Then prepare yourself for the torture ; but 
during the short space of timf that our pity 
allows you, put up fervent prayers to the Holy 
Virgin and the blessed saints to soften your 
obdurate heart." 

So saying, the friar left me, and I was recon- 
ducted to my dungeon. 
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Forty-eight hours was I left in solitude, 
a prey to hunger and the most conflicting re- 
flections. What can I say for myself? I was 
young — a bright career was before me, since I 
had been recommended for promotion. Donna 
Maria still held a sovereign sway over every 
thought. The strange nature of the adventure 
—the certainty of death-^and perhaps the 
sweetness of the means that might preserve my 
life, were thoughts that shook my fortitude. 
Moreover, was I not virtually forced to break 
my pledged faith with Coralie ? If she truly 
loved me, and could have beheld me in my 
cruel situation, surely, methought, she would 
urge me to a breach of my promise ? My door 
once more opened ; the same monk appeared, 
and, wi& a faultering voice, I accepted the pro- 
posals of my judge. 

In an instant the Dominican cast off his 
cowl, and embraced me with delight, when I 
recognized my merry companion Father Bento, 
the Countess'^s chaplain. 

*^ My dear friend,*^ he exclaimed, ^* I have 
for your sake undertaken to save you ; nay, for 
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the sake of the Countess^ oiid of that angelic 
creature, Donna Maria. Had the inquisition 
known my motive^ the alternative between life 
and death perhaps had not been granted. Come, 
then, the beauteous Maria— whose agonies dur- 
ing your captivity were, I am convinced, much 
more pungent than your own — Maria la Mara- 
villa awaits you in an adjoining chapel. Come 
and let me unite you in the bonds of indisso- 
luble bliss/' 

So saying, he threw one of his arms round 
my waist, and conducted me to the same sub- 
terranean chapel in which I had been exa- 
mined. 

Hie altar was lighted up, and chaplets of 
flowers decorated the gloomy scene. A monk 
was present, and, holding forth a crucifix, re- 
quested me to swear, in the most solemn man- 
ner, never to reveal what had passed so long 
at least as our armies were in Spain. To ex- 
tricate myself from the toils in which I had 
fallen, I acquiesced without hesitation. The 
priest departed, and in a moment after. Father 
Bento introduced the lovely Maria. 
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She was, if possible, more beautiful than 
ever ; clad in a blue Milanese riding dress, con- 
sisting of a close fitting body, with silver globe 
buttons, Uke a hussar^s dolman, with broad 
loose trowsers drawn tight over the ancle, and 
studded with buttons along the side seams. 
She wore a broad brimmed beaver, with black 
falling plumes ; and altogether her appearance 
was as picturesque as our position was ro- 
mantic. 

She threw herself in my arms, and while a 
flood of tears were flowing from her beauteous 
eyes, she exclaimed, with a bewitching sweet- 
ness, 

" Oh ! Juanito, you do not hate me V^ 

Those whose ears have never been fortunate 
enough to hear the fond sound of a Spanish 
dimiQutive, cannot form an idea of the delicious 
emphasis of these expressions, when pro- 
nounced by a lovely girl. I was sufficiently 
versed in the syntax of love to reply in her 
own fond language ; and pressing her in rap- 
ture to my heart, I replied : 

** Mariquita mia^ I love thee dearer than 
life !" 



'* 
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" Antonces que vengan /"* she exclaimed, 
with Amazonian energy. 

The marriage ceremony was performed. I 
cannot say that Coralie was forgotten^ hut cer- 
tainly she was not present in my memory at 
the moment. 



.•»■-" 



* Now, let then come. 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE STRATAGEM. 



I ONCE more beheld the bright and serene 
sky of Spain. I was bewildered, and knew 
not what means to adopt, when Mari- 
quita informed me that my regiment had 
marched to Saragossa, aiid that we should 
forthwith follow it. A carriage and four mules 
had been held in readiness, and we were 
soon in fiill speed, the mules, without reins or 
bits, galloping away, accelerated or checked by 
the voice of the driver calling each of them in 
turn by their well-known names, in modulations 
of encouragement or rebuke. 

At La Guardia we found a French post ; and 
here we halted at the venta. It may easily be 

M 3 
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imagined that I was not long without endea- 
vouring to gratiiy my curiosity respecting the 
plan that had been resorted to to bring about 
this strange marriage, when my lovely wife 
after much hesitation, many tears, and perhaps 
as many kisses, now and then hiding and 
nesthng her head in my bosom, then 
looking at me with supplicating eyes, seated 
herself on my knee, and casting one arm round 
my neck, while with the other hand she fondly 
clasped mine, she began her narrative : 

** Ere I had seen you, I had heard much of 
you. The youth, whose life you saved at the 
risk of your own at Ocaiia, was a brother of 
mine ;- ere he died under your kind care, he 
had written to me, and implored me, that if 
ever the chances of war brought you to Toledo, 
to repay, if possible, by any attentions that 
might lay in my power, the debt of obligation 
he had incurred. By another fataUty, the nun 
you also rescued from death and ignominy was 
a beloved aunt, who in my infancy had been to 
me a second mother. Judge then of my sur- 
prise, when I discovered that you were the offi- 
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cer whom a billeting angel had brought to our 
house* 

" In vain I supplicated my proud father to 
attend to my brother's dying request ; he was 
inflexible. ITie hatred he bore to your coxmtry 
was so inveterate, that I really believe, much 
as he affected to love me, he would sooner 
have beheld me smitten to death before him, 
than placed in a situation where there might 
have existed a probability of my viewing a 
Frenchman without abhorrence. This unjust 
sentiment was fully partaken by his favourite 
Don Pablo de Placentia, a proud and cruel 
enthusiast, to whom I was to have been united, 
but whom I ever disliked. 

*^ My entreaties in yoiur behalf excited in 
the mind of this haughty nobleman, a frantic 
jealousy, which of course increased the growing 
interest I felt in all that concerned you ; and I 
must confess that when my maid, who had 
conversed with your servant, informed me that 
your love had been elsewhere plighted, this 
interest did also increase with my detestation of 
Don Pablo. 
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Oh, many — ^many a time could I have 
sought you and avowed all that I felt; but 
pride checked my most ardent wishes ; for alas! 
JuanitOy we poor women are a sad instance of 
strength and weakness, of resolution and help- 
lessness. I felt that I loved, where attachment 
was in every respect condemnable— for it could 
not be friendship— since I knew you not ; but 
that sympathetic and unaccountable feeling 
that assumes a mastery over our will when 
most we seek to repress it. Besides it was 
evident that our destiny had been cast by more 
than mortal power — ^that you, the friend of 
my dear relations, should have been thus acci- 
dentally brought under my roof, and then when 
first I beheld you, through the ever half opened 
lattice of my window, I felt that jny existence 
would prove a blank without you. How fer- 
vently did I pray to the Virgin, whose paint- 
ing, by our Murillo, was suspended over my 
couch ! how often gazed upon her sweet 
countenance to implore her aid ! till methought 
she smiled through my tears, and seemed with 
divine benignity to sanction my affection. 
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" Judge then, what were my agonising feel- 
ings, when my father, with a stem look in- 
formed me that he would have you removed 
from his house. I knew not what to do ; had 
T dared to remonstrate, he would have sent me 
to a distant convent. I therefore resolved to 
consult my friend the Countess d^Avila. 

^^ She smiled at my despair ; and so far from 
rebuking me for my imprudence, approved of 
my choice, and lost no time in repairing to the 
Alcalde, in order that he might give you a billet 
upon her house, which was accordingly for- 
warded to my father. 

*^ By her advice, I firmly told my father that 
I was resolved never to unite my destiny to Don 
Pablo ; he was fririous ; but I was a Spaniard, 
and both his threats and entreaties were of no 
avail. I insisted upon entering the College of 
the Noble Damsels, as previously arranged by 
the Countess ; to this proposal he reluct- 
antly consented, and you know the rest." 

Here Donna Maria cast her dejected looks to 
the ground ; her voice had faltered, she with- 
drew her arm from my neck, her hand from 
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mine^ and looked like a culprit on the point of 
hearing a fatal sentence pronounced. 

'^ Come, dear Mariquita," I said, with a 
soothing smile, " I fancy that 1 comprehend 
this silence and this agitation." 

She looked up for a moment, and then 
again her streaming eyes were fixed to the 
earth. 

" Come, Qtierida mia/* I said, while em- 
bracing her ; " it was thy lore, thy wild 
romantic love, that threw me into the inquisi- 
tion dungeon." 

" No,.no, no,'* she exclaimed, impatiently ; 
"oh, no, no ; it was not I ; it was the Countess." 

" The Countess!— what could have been her 
motive ?" 

" Hatred." 

" What hatred to me ?" 

" Oh no, not to you ; but to Don Pablo.*^ 

^^ What, endeavour to get me burnt alive, 
because she hated Don Pablo !" 

" Not one hair of yoinr head would they have 
dared to injure ; but she knew, from your high 
principles and what you call honor, that this 
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strati^em was the only means of uniting 
us." 

" Then the chaise of sorcery made against 
me was mere mockery." 

" By no means ; the Countess got you de- 
nounced by one of the familiars, whom she had 
briljed. But never — never for one moment 
was your hberty or life in danger. I tell you 
once more it was her hatred to Don Pablo that 
urged her to hasten our union ; and I believe it 
was no other feeling that induced her to sanction 
my attachment. Long had she herself loved 
Don Pablo, and often fancied that she would 
have borne his name; in me she therefore 
viewed a hated rival, and she well knew that 
she could not inflict a deeper or a keener blow 
to his love and his pride than by tearing n: - 
from him, and throwing me in the arms of 
detested rival. This, Juanito, is the history < 
an adventure that must have appeared to yc 
passing strange." 

" Then you did consent to the stratagem ?' 
Another silence, and another nestling of h 
head in my bosom, was her only reply. 



to 
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could not but smile at the ingenuity of Spanish 
ladies ; and when she sweetly implored to be 
forgiven, while her brightening looks sought 
their wonted fire in my smiles, I felt that I 
could scarcely blame her. 

Mariquita soon informed me that she had 
fresh motives of apprehension, and entreated 
me, if possible, to take her with me to France. 
Don Pablo, exasperated at her conduct, had 
sworn a deadly war against the French, and to 
further his sanguinary hopes of revenge, had 
placed himself at the head of a guerilla formed 
of desperadoes of every description, and as- 
sumed the name of El Vengador. This infor- 
mation which she had received was correct, and 
was confirmed the following morning by a let- 
ter to her from the Countess, illustrating in the 
most fearful manner, the jealous workings of a 
disappointed woman. It ran thus : 

*^ Proud woman — my wishes are fulfilled. 
You have betrayed your country and your 
faith, to become the scorn and by-word of 
every generous Spaniard. You fancied by your 
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wanton artifice that you had deprived me of the 
affections of a man whom I had the folly to 
love. Coquetry will often fall in its own toils. 
You trifled with his feelings as you had gloried 
in insulting mine ; and you have thus created 
two enemies, whose sole study shall be the 
misery and the destruction of both you and 
your worthless choice. All the torments that 
gold and insulted pride can procure, shall sur- 
round you by day and by night ; sleep shall 
forsake your pillow, and the very rustling of 
the leaf alarm you. A host of inflexible patriots 
shall hover around you, and death in every 
form attend each footstep of thine and thy vile 
paramour — for husband I cannot call thy 
imhallowed companion. I bid thee not farewell, 
for I shall ever be by thy side. 
" War eternal — war to the knife." 

Palmira d^Avila.*' 

Mariquita could not dissemble her appre- 
hension, when she read this desperate produc- 
tion, which I affected to treat with contempt, 
although in reality, I was alarmed on her ac- 
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count, well knowing what atrocious projects 
would be formed by the infuriated enthusiasts. 
I was resolved to take every possible precau- 
tion, more especially as we were moving into 
Arragon, where the cavalry were scattered in 
small detachments, to procure forage and pro- 
vision, and scour the country after the nume- 
rous Guerillas that infested it. 

« 

We joined the regiment, when I presented 
my wife to my brother officers, to whom 
I related so much of our adventures as I 
thought consistent with propriety, fearful that 
the prejudices of my companions might not 
view Maria's conduct in the same light that I 
had beheld it, through the medium of affection 
— an affection which was not only strengthened 
by our mutual danger, but by a letter I receiv- 
ed from France, informing me that my fair 
Coralie, long before my adventure, had married 
the prefect of Toulouse. 

My wife beamed with delight on receiving 
this intelligence, ^nd, crosshig herself, ex- 
claimed : 

*^ Ab, Juanito, I knew that the blessed Vir- 
gin had sanctioned our love !" 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE GUERILLA. 



As we* marched by troops, Mariquita ever 
rode by my side ; she was an excellent horse- 
woman, mounting, as is usual in Spain, like a 
man, and not in the unsafe seat of a side sad- 
dle. She bore the fatigue of the road as well 
as our oldest trooper ; and, more alarmed on 
my account than her own, smiled at the thought 
of danger, and insisted on carrying a brace of 
pistols at her holster. Her vivacity, her min- 
gled gentleness and determination, soon ren- 
dered her a general favourite ; there was not 
a dragoon in my troop who would not have 
cheerfully shed his blood in her defence ; and 
never was rear guard, advanced guard, and 
flanking guard more vigilant than ours. 
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Her courage was soon put to the test. One 
sultry evening we were riding along a rocky 
pasS; bounded on each side by a high bank, 
crested with the broad leaves of the aloes, and 
covered with thicket and underwood, when one 
of my videttes • c^me riding r in to inform 
me .'tthat he was certain an^ ambuscade was 
threatening us. 

Ten- of my meli instantly alighted, and with 
sloped carbines ascended both banks of the 
road, to reconnoitre our flanks. We moved 
slowly on; never did I experience such a sense 
of apprehension before. I gazeid on my com- 
panion ; she was firm, nay, a smile played 
on her countenance, as she tied the strings 
of her hat under her chin, to secure it ; and 
then handing me one of her pistols, requested 
n>e, with the calmness of a' veteran, to see if it 

was in cgood order, I had scarcely returned 

 ft •  , . 

her the weapon with a trembling hand, when a 

few «hots proved to me that the information of 

my videttes was correct. 

By this time we had arrived at' the brOw of 

the hill, when a sudden fire in our front brought 
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down several men and horses; the confusion 
was increased by the unruly steeds of the dis- 
mounted dragoons^ who had gone en recon- 
naissancCy and who were now keeping up a fire 
on the flank of our assailants^ who, perceiving 
that our ranks were broken, charged with fury, 
led on by a well mounted chief, with a bushy 
beard, and high bear-skin cap, giving him a 
most ferocious appearance. 

Mariquita gave a loud shriek, and ex- 
claimed : ^^ Jesu ! it is Don Pablo !" Yet her 
fortitude did not forsake her ; with a steady 
hand she drew out a pistol, while -with the 
other she checked the curvetting of her spirited 
horse. - ' .  * ,, - , 

My dragoons crowded around me, determined 
to cover me and my precious treasure in the 
conflict which was carried on with fury on both 
sides, while Pablo was cheering on his banditti, 
and exclaiming : " Do not kill them, take them 
alive." 

We were overwhelmed by numerical supe- 
riority, which was only resisted by uncommon 
deeds of desperate valour on the part of liiy 
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men, who were fast dropping off, killed and 
wounded, and despatched with the lances of 
our assailants* Our fate seemed inevitable ; 
but the enemy's ranks were also thinning, and 
opened the road to us. At that moment, a 
ball struck the neck of Maria's horse. The 
brave animal sprung forward, and darted over 
the brow of the hill at the top of his speed. I 
urged on my charger after her, making a cut 
at the 'ruffian Pablo as I passed him, but which 
he ably parried, instantly starting in pur- 
suit. 

For some time we galloped on the plateau 
we had reached, but the wounded horse of my 
wife gradually became exhausted, while the 
Guerilla chief was rapidly gaining ground on us. 
His followers were now slackening their pace, 
he was alone ; I instantly halted, and wheeled 
round, while my undaunted companion follow- 
ed my example. Don Pablo paused, reined in 
his horse, and with an execration commanded 
us to surrender. I rushed on, giving point ; 
but he it appeared wore a cuirass under 
his garment, and my sabre broke short near 
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the hilt. He rose on his stirrups with an infer- 
nal smile^ and was about cutting me down, 
when Mariquita, with an unerring hand, fired, 
and brought him to the ground. 

Not a moment was to be lost ; the followers 
of the chief were closing — Mariquita's horse 
was fast sinking; she observed that my charger 
was still fresh, and with the agility of an Ama- 
zon, she sprang behind me, and throwing an 
arm round my neck, to maintain her seat, ex- 
claimed : " Querido estamos seguros r* in an 
instant we dashed on, leaving the wounded 
Pablo in the hands of his comrades. 
 We were not far from one of those posts 
that we were obliged to establish all over those 
points of Spain that our armies occupied, for 
the purpose of keeping up our communication. 
We arrived, and put up at the house of the 
curate of the place, convinced that however 
unwilling he might be to afford us any infor- 
mation, we might learn something from him 
concerning Don Pablo, or as he was called, the 
Vengador. 

• Beloved, we are safe. 
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The old priest did not disguise his senti- 
ments ; and when he perceived that my com- 
panion was a Spaniard, with a look of sovereign 
contempt he observed : 

" That patriotic lady, no doubt, is the object 
of El Vengador^s pursuit. Believe me. Sir, 
if you value her life — I shall not say her honor, 
since that has long been forfeited — ^you will re- 
lieve the country of her presence ; for in Spain 
neither you nor her have long to live.'* 

Indignant at being thus insulted in our 
own cantonments, I was about to punish the 
temerity of the miscreant, when Mariquita, 
with a calm smile, begged me to forgive the 
foolish man's conduct. Four of my dismounted 
dragoons shortly came in ; all the others had 
either been killed in the affair, or murdered 
when wounded, and taken prisoners. I was 
conversing with several officers on this fatal 
occurrence, when a party of chasseurs arrived, 
bringing in fourteen prisoners of Pablo, 
with one of his officers. They were conducted 
into the room — a sullen ferocity gleaming on 
their swarthy features. Mariquita with a 
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convulsive movement, grasped a glass of wine, 
and drinking it off, exclaimed with a fearful 
energy, 

^* Juan, I must withdraw ; do your duty — 
blood for blood — and forget that mine is 
Spanish." 

So saying, she quitted the apartment^ draw- 
ing the broad leaf of her hat over her eyes. 
She had decreed the prisoners^ doom. Our 
soldiers led them into the yard, and the report 
of a volley of carbines soon announced that 
our butchered companions had been avenged. 
I hastened into Maria's chamber ; she was on 
her knees before a crucifix, her arms folded, 
her streaming eyes fixed on the emblem of our 
Saviour, whom she was imploring for my 
safety. 

From what we could collect from the pri- 
soners, Don Pablo had only been sUghtly 
wounded ; it therefore became still more urgent 
to keep a good look out; and the following 
day I continued my route with a small detach- 
ment. Nothing particular occurred, during 
several days' march, except the usual assassi- 

VOLi. I. N 
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nation of every straggler. One evening, re- 
markably sultry and oppressive, we had re- 
solved to halt in a shady village, and put up at 
a venta. The posadera^ or landlady, came out 
to welcome us with a smile of politeness that 
we seldom witnessed ; Mariquita looked 
anxiously at her, and entreated me to continue 
our march ; but our horses and mules were 
jaded, the next day would take us to our head- 
quarters, and, laughing at her fears, I ordered 
supper, and proceeded to take the usual pre- 
caution for the night ; the door was barricaded, 
two men placed on the steeple of the village, 
to keep a look out^ and sentinels posted at the 
upper windows. 

Maria was miserable, and despite her endea- 
vour to appear cheerful ; it was evident that her 
mind was a prey to sinister forebodings. I 
could not prevail upon her to take any refresh- 
ment, or to lie down to rest ; for one moment 
overcome by fatigue, she fell asleep in her 
chair, when suddenly starting from her doze, 
she exclaimed : 

^^ We are betrayed ! let us away.^* 
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Alarmed by. this singular perturbation in 
one so calm in the utmost danger, I began 
to sympathize in her apprehension, and 
resolved to question the woman of the house 
and the servants ; in vain I sought them, they 
had disappeared. Justly alarmed, I proceeded 
to the hall, where I had left my faithful com- 
panions enjoyiiig a skin of wine in merry was- 
sail ; they were extended on the ground, fast 
asleep ; I strove to awaken them ; it was a vain 
attempt. Their slumber was unnatural; and 
my companion, crossing herself, exclaimed 
with bitterness : 

" They are poisoned !" 

Those sentinels I had posted at the windows 
were sufficiently awake to recognize me, but so 
drowsy, that it was evident they had partaken 
of the soporific drugs given to their comrades. 
Our situation was desperate; I hastened to 
the stables and saddled horses ; we were prepar- 
ing to depart, when a shot firod from the ad- 
joining steeple, announced that the enemy was 
nigh. 

In a few moments the tramp of horses was 

N 2 
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heard around the house, and heavy blows of 
pickaxes and mattocks were breaking down the 
barricade of the entrance. Mariquita con- 
tinued calm ; an angelic serenity brightened her 
countenance, and after embracing me tenderly, 
she drew a small stiletto from her bosom, and 
exclaimed : 

*' Juanito, we must show them how we can 
die ', but thy Mariquita shall not be dis- 
honoured.*^ 

In a moment the room was crowded with a 
fierce rabble ; resistance was useless. 1 was pi- 
nioned, my poor companion's arms were also 
secured, and we were silently placed on mules, 
while I beheld my poor sleeping soldiers heaped 
on a cart like cattle driven to slaughter. 

Not a sound was breathed by any of the 
party ; our sad cortege moved on through wind- 
ing rocky paths, so overrun with, brushwood, 
that they sometimes were scarcely perceptible, 
though the moon was brightly beaming on the 
melancholy scene. Two hours after day break, 
we had arrived at a small hamlet on the moun- 
tain, and we halted at the entrance of a her- 
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mitage. Here we were made to alight^ and 
being led into this once holy retreat of some 
anchorite, beheld the monster Pablo lounging 
on a couch, one of his arms was in a sling, and 
he was calmly smoking his cigar. 

As we entered, he saluted us with a hellish 
grin, rendered still more diabolical by his pale 
and cadaverous visage. 

^^Bien venida, Senhora Donna Maria / ^^ he 
said, "welcome to my cottage! Monsieur le 
Chevalier de Cricy I *' he added, turning round 
to me. 

I would have replied; but rage and my 
agonized feelings checked my utterance. 

" You must be hungry and thirsty," he 
continued. " Come, spread the board ; my 
noble visitor will not think it beneath his dig- 
nity to grace a Guerilla repast." 

In a moment, two ruffians, attired in the full 
dress coat of French general officers, now worn 
as liveries, and strangely contrasting with the 
other part of their peasant garb, officiated as 
servants. Eight or ten of his ferocious com- 
panions came in, and in a boisterous manner 
threw themselves around a rustic table in all 
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the picturesque attitudes of one of Salvator's 
Brigand halts. The monsters gazed on the 
lovely prisoner with the looks of satyrs, and 
soon copious libations of wine inflamed their 
passions and fired their infernal countenances. ^ 
Senwes,'^ at last exclaimed the chief, 

this lovely lady disdained me for a foreigner ', 
she perhaps may find amongst you more power- 
ful attraction ; to you, therefore, I give her 
up; the brave deserve the fair — she is your 
prize.'^ 

The Satanic party threw off overflowing bum- 
pers of wine, roaring out loud vivas to their 
worthy chief; then sprang up from the table, 
to Tush upon Aeir victim; but Pablo now 
foresaw that he had cast before them a prize 
of contrition, that might lead to fatal conse- 
quences, and stopping them, with a loud and 
commanding voice, exclaimed : 

^' Not so fast, gentlemen ; her fate is to be 
cast by lots.'' 

At this atrocious declaration, the distracted 
Mariquita threw herself on her knees, and in 
the name of her father and her family, prayed 
for immediate death. 
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He replied, with the look of a demon, 

** The Maravilla of Castile shall not sue in 
vain; death she must meet — ^but it shall be 
inflicted in the manner I have decreed. As 
for you, my valiant Frenchman, you shall wit- 
ness to-morrow's festivals, and the pastimes 
that beguile a Guerilla's leisure hours/' 

So saying, he rose amidst the murmurs of 
his disappointed officers, who quitted the her- 
mitage, casting upon Mariquita looks expres- 
sive of all the worst passions that can inspire the 
basest of men. Mariquita and I were sepa- 
rated, and carried oflF by two of the monster's 
myrmidons. 

I was shut up, my arms still pinioned, in the 
cellar of an adjoining house, while Maria, des- 
pite her loud shrieks of despair, was dragged 
to another place of confiiiement. But for her, 
and for that hope that never forsakes the un- 
fortunate, I should have dashed my brains out 
against the walls of my prison. Oh, how long 
did the night appear ! Burning with feverish 
anguish, consumed with thirst, it seemed to me 
that weeks of misery had passed, when the 
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hour of six was sounded by the village 
church. 

My prison op^ied, and I was led oat to the 
scene of the most refined ferodty that canni- 
bals could devise. The spot chosen for their 
pastimes was an amphitheatre of rocks, clothed 
with the most luxuriant vegetation, while here 
and there rivulets falling in cascades on the 
brink of the rugged cliff, gave to the scenery 
a picturesque appearance, which in happier 
days must have made the recess a delightful 
retreat for the weary traveller, or the fond 
lover. Now how changed ! — ^th^ Guerilla were 
assembled, grouped around their wine skins 
sitting on the grass. Six of my unfortunate 
companions, now awakened from their slum- 
ber, and stripped of every article of clothing, 
were tied to as many stakes-— doomed, I soon 
found, to become living targets ! 

The signal of festivity was given; several 
of the rufl&ans were drawn out at the dis- 
tance of forty paces, taking deliberate aim 
at their victims with carbine and rifle, com- 
mencing at the lower part of their bodies, to 
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prolong their wretched existence. Some of 
these miserable creatures bore their suflFerings 
with Spartan fortitude; while others uttered 
dismal yells and supplications. 

Pistol practice succeeded the musket. The 
barbarians approached twenty paces nearer, 
and mercifully aimed at their victims' hearts. 
They soon had ceased to live. I was all this 
time tied to a tree, to witness the horrible work 
of blood that none but Spaniards, the descen- 
dants of the conquerors of Peru and Mexico, 
could have imagined. Alas ! their cruelty was 
still more refined ! a game of what they called 
nine-pins was proposed ; nine pits had been dug 
in the earth, and nine of my companions stripped 
naked, were forced into them. The pits must 
have been already prepared for the infernal 
pastime ; for they were so deep, that only the 
head of the victim rose above the level of the 
earth ; — and for bowls — ^gracious and merciful 
heaven ! — they tried their skill in striking off 
the heads of the victims they had shot, to roll 
them against their living companions. Fatigued 
with this savage exercise, pistol firing again 

N 3 
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commenced ; bets were made upon every shot, 
and I soon beheld my brave companions close 
their eyes for ever. 

Horrible as was this scene, still it was bear- 
able, when I reflected on the anticipated misery 
of seeing my beloved wife submitted to the 
fury of these wretches. A signal was given — 
the officers sat around Don Pablo, who was 
calmly stretched at the foot of an ancient and 
shady oak tree. Dice and a dice-box were rat- 
tled in hellish expectation, and my wife was led 
forth, stripped of all covering, amidst the bru- 
tal shouts of these monsters, who were fighting 
for \kmfuero8 and their church ! The victim 
of their ferocity was calm, but so enfeebled 
that she could scarcely step between her guards, 
her eyes were fixed on the earth, her counte- 
nance pale and deadly; but when, looking 
up for an instant, she perceived me, a crimson 
blush suffused her cheek, and again her eyes 
were cast in unspeakable misery on the groimd. 

A roar of tumultuous merriment resounded 
on all sides. I felt the blood rushing to my 
brain as I heard the monsters call out the 
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throw; an apoplectic sensation overcame me, 
when on a sudden loud shouts arose around 
the rocks, and a well-directed fire was poured 
from their summits on the murderous group. 
Mariquita was on her knees ; and soon a cloud 
of our voltiffeurs were seen descending the 
cliflFs. In a moment I was free ; and Pablo 
and all his companions had ceased to live, put 
to the bayonet by our brave liberators, who, 
apprized pf our fate, had tracked the steps of 
our pitiless foes, who call us cruel and merci- 
less, when avenging crimes that would make 
one blush at bearing the name of man ! 

I had now no personal enemy to fear, and 
was shortly promoted. I resumed my usual 
duties, with a mind as tranquil as the nature 
of so fearful a war could allow. Not so with 
my wife ; so long as we were in Spaii;!, she 
dreaded the machinations of the Countess, nor 
was she mistaken. 

Some months after, when at Merida, I was 
suddenly arrested in my quarters, and brought 
before my general. He placed in my hands a 
letter directed to me by the chief of Cuesta's 
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staff, in which he thanked me for the correct 
information I had given him, and inclosed an 
order upon Cadiz for 1000 dollars. It was in 
vain that I declared that this letter was a base 
fabrication to destroy me; the late movements 
of the Spanish army had clearly proved that 
they had received recent intelligence from our 
camp. I was ordered au secret^ and a court- 
martial assembled to try me. 

The horror of my situation exceeded, if pos- 
sible, my former misery. To be accused of tiie 
basest treason ! — of having corresponded with 
an enemy that I personally abhorred, and that 
you Englishmen will soon learn to despise and 
hate, was more than I could bear. Fortunately 
my colonel was convinced of my innocence, 
and the night before my trial he entered my 
room, led me out of the house, where two horses, 
were in readiness for us. We safely passed our 
outposts, and the following morning we claimed 
the British protection at Montijo. I am now 
I hope, going to England, where I shall exert 
the influence of my friends in Paris to prove 
my innocence, which, I trust, will be made as 
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manifest as I most sincerely hope that in your 
generous minds I no longer shall labour under 
that just obloquy which a deserter at all times 
deserves. 



This curious anecdote of Spanish amour led 
to the recital of various adventures in which 
our officers had borne a conspicuous part ; one 
of our party^ a Captain Raymond, among 
others, related the following singular story of 
two young ladies of Merida, which, perhaps, 
the recent mention of that city brought to his 
recollection. 
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THE SISTERS OF MERffiA. 

Although the ancient city of Merida is 
situated in anything but a picturesque position, 
being built on an extensive plain, with scarcely 
a tree to variegate its barren appearance, yet 
it is interesting on account of its remains of 
Roman grandeur, having once been the Emerita 
Augusta, capital of Lusitania. The ruins of its 
splendid and interminable bridge over the 6ua- 
diana, its Naumachia and Amphitheatre are as 
worthy the traveller's notice as many of the 
proudest remains of the mistress of the old 
world. As I was sauntering, one beautiful sum- 
mer evening, amongst its silent ruins, the hiun 
of chirping grasshoppers, the usual songsters of 
a Spanish bivotiac, the only sound that dis- 
turbed the tranquillity that reigned in the once 
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busy and animated scene, I was suddenly 
roused from my reverie by a prelude on the 
guitar, followed by a lovely voice, singing in 
broken French the old soldier's song, Adieu, je 
pars pour Parm^e. As the unseen song- 
stress proceeded in her ditty, it was evident, 
by the tremulous tone which her voice gra- 
dually assumed more especially when pro* 
nouncing the last words, 

Je yais monrir pour ma patrie 
Paisque je ne yis plus pour toi, 

that one of our more favoured French prede- 
cessors had won the maiden's heart by the two 
most effectual means of winning a woman's 
affection — music,— and teaching her a foreign 
tongue — ^when, somehow or other, the master 
generally begins by making her conjugate the 
verb " to love," when the fair pupil in turn 
assumes the magisterial rod, and, as our ti^ans- 
atlantic descendants would say, "reciprocates 
instruction," — such an exchange of tongues is 
the neplus ultra of youthful bliss ! Alas ! I 
once enjoyed this delicious tuition in Malta, 
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in days long, long gone by, but never forgotten^ 
although the Portuguese and Spanish languages 
have succeeded in banishing my fondly taught 
Sicilian lisp. 

I cautiously drew near the spot whence the 
harmonious sounds had proceeded, and soon 
discovered, under an ivy-clad broken arch of 
the aqueduct, two lovely EstremenhaSy* whom I 
had often met at the Merida Tertulias. I had 
no idea of their being acquainted with the 
French language — ^an accomplishment that I 
had then accidentally discovered ; and having 
been educated in Paris, and speaking French 
like a native, I addressed the lovdy girls in a 
language which, £rom what I heard, I judged 
must have been their predilection ; they hastily 
threw on their mantillas, which they had laid 
aside to enjoy the evening breeze; and the 
eldest, the fascinating Pepita, with the usual 
ejaculation of ^^ Jesu !" exclaimed : 

" Why, Don Juan, you must be a French- 
man ?' 

* An appellation giyen to the natives of Estremadura. 
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^^ No, lady/^ I replied, *^ I am not ; but was 
brought up in that country from an early period 
of my life.'* 

" Come, come,*' said the lovely giri, tapping 
my arm with her fan — the fatal and deadly 
weapon of a Spanish girl, more perilous than 
the dagger the Andalusian maids wear girded 
in their garters — ^"why deny your country? 
From the very first moment I saw you at 
Donna Barbara^s Tertulias, I knew that you 
were not an Englishman. You do not believe 
me — ask my sister Juanita ?" 

" Dc veras, indeed, indeed," replied my 
pretty namesake, an enchanting girl of sixteen, 
whose eyes bespoke all the cardinal feelings 
of the north, the east, the south, and west of 
Spain. 
" Come then tell me, lovely Juanita,*' we were 
familiar enough to use diminutives, there 
exists such a sympathetic power in the sound 
of a language we are fond of, when accidentally 
pronounced in a foreign land, " tell me, Juanita, 
what is there about me that you should not 
have taken me for an Englishman ?'' 
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** I do not know — everything," 

** But everything means nothing, they 
say. 

*' Oh, my everything means a vast deal,'* she 
replied, with a winning naiveti — ^' ask my sis- 
ter Pepita; she may explain what I mean 
better than I can express, for I am a silly girl ; 
and you know our old proverb says ' todos los 
Juanes son bobos"* 

*^ Many thanks for the compliment,^' I re- 
plied ; ^' your sister just now called me Juan, 
At any rate, I'd rather tread the path of foUy 
with so fair a namesake, than be blessed with 
wisdom under another guide." 

^^Ai-me!*' she sighed, "and you are no 
Frenchman! picaroy picaro Tf 

" Now tell me. Donna Pepita," I added, 
earnestly turning to her sister — for, by this 
time, we were walking about the ruins, each of 
my interesting companions having taken one of 

* All Johns are fools. The Juana of the SpaniJirds is to 
their Juan pretty nearly what the French Jeanette is to 
Jean. 

t Ro(pie, rogrue. 
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my arms, *^ tell me, what could havegiven rise to 
this strange fancy of my being a Frenchman ?*^ 

" I shall tell you, although it may make you 
vain ; — I hate the English." 

*^ That is a cruel sentence/' 

^^ I may esteem them for their many good 
qualities, their patriotism, their courage, their 
—their—" 

** Their generosity," I replied, coming, me- 
thought, to her assistance. 

" By no means ; oh, no, no ; I would much 
rather be robbed politely by a Frenchman who 
apologizes for the painful necessity, than re- 
ceive the insulting relief of an Englishman, as 

A 

he tenders his assistance as alms to the men- 
dicant. I may pity the one, but the other 
seems to pity me ; that is an odious feeling of 
degradation. Pity is next akin to contempt ; 
therefore it is that man is prone to detest his 
benefactor ; for benefactors are not always de- 
licate in their method of bestowing their bounty 
— ^and bounty is a degrading bond between 
master and slave." 

I was amazed at the keen philosophy of a 
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simple^ unsophisticated, I might say^ unedu- 
cated Spanish girl ; such however I have mostly 
found them, endowed with natural talents which 
might put the most refined instructor to the 
blush. But Pepita had touched upon a chord 
that seemed to vibrate keenly in her bosom, 
and thus continued : 

"The English, wherever they are, aim at 
superiority — a sentiment that must ever be 
hostile to friendship, or to love ; for love delights 
in a certain equality ; one may feel and admire 
a glory in the superiority of the object of one's 
affection, but we cannot brook the idea of mas- 
tery. We may be willingly slaves, but our bonds 
must be woven with flowers, entwined by our- 
selves, in hours of mutual pleasure, and not 
shackles cast around us by a conqueror's hand. 
You English boast of your wealth ; the posses- 
sors of Peru and Mexico are wealthier. They 
boast of their power — it must yield to the in- 
fluence of a Spanish maiden's fan. You are 
heretics, in short, in religion and in love ; mis- 
take me not, Senor— although educated in a nun- 
nery, where I learnt nothing more than my 
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prayers and the art of confectioiiaiy, I am not a 
bigot — ^but^ methinks, were I to quit the bosom 
of our mother church, I shonld no longer be fit 
to love. Ton boast that your religion acts 
upon the mind — the head ; ours acts upon our 
senses — the heart. Tou may have more reason 
on your side ; what has love to do with reason? 
Caramba ! reason ! — ^a withered flower, a bit of 
ribband, a lock of hair — are greater treasures 
to a lover than the mines of Potosi ! Your 
reasonable man would not value them a straw. 
A lover must sigh, and weep, and moan in con- 
stant anguish, when absent — must sacrifice his 
repose, his ambition, his reputation, his friends, 
his fortune, for her he loves ; ay, and for all 
this abnegation of self he must be satisfied, and 
esteem himself amply rewarded by a smile, or 
a respondent pressure of the hand, which bids 
him hope ! What has reason to do with all 
this ? For recollect a man may love without 
his afiection being requited— a woman never.^* 

" Are you quite certain of that ?" I observed 
with a smile. 

" There— there ! " exclaimed littie Juanita, 
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'' look at that smile of vanity, and let him say 
he's not a Frenchman !" 

I could not help admiring the instinctiye 
tact of the young girl ; but urged her sister to 
continue her curious disquisition on love. 

*' It is the nature of our sex," she pursued, 
'^ to desire to win the affection of more persons 
than we possibly can love. But in this sentiment, 
we sometimes fall into a sad mistake, since we 
are apt to confound love with admiration, and 
too often fancy that those who admire whatever 
beauty we may possess, are heart-smitten. It 
is this doubt that should put us upon our 
guard ; we all know that, when we possess any 
attraction, we can obtain admirers-not so 
lovers — such, at least, as I have described them 
and as they ought to be." 

" But surely," I replied, *^ one of the parties 
must love first ? the sentiment cannot be mu- 
tually spontaneous." 

** From the nature of our education,'' she 
replied, ^^it should first be kindled in man; 
we may, no doubt feel partiality, nay may wish 
to be beloved by one whom we may have singled 
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out of the crowd of our admirers ; but it is just 
because admirers crowd around us, that we fear 
that one among them may merely wish to be 
the most favoured, that his vanity may triumph 
over that of his rivals ; and, believe me, more 
men have married handsome girls without 
fortune, for the mere pride of preventing others 
from possessing them than from any motive of 
true and pure aflfection/* 

" Then could you love a man who might 
have loved another ?" 

" Yes ; for my vanity might make me think 
that his second love was more ardent than 
the first. Your sex is as vain as ours, if not 
more so ; but you do feel so conscious of your 
deceitful nature, that your affections are much 
more easily kindled by fancy and conceit than 
in a woman^s breast ? Thus you seldom can 
feel satisfied that we can forget our first at- 
tachment; and convinced of the dangers of 
loving, we struggle with our sentiments until 
we beUeve that we may entertain them with 
confidence." 

" Well, my fair sophist," I replied, " I fear 
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that, according to your own system, you are 
too reasonable a being to love with all that 
warmth that you have so energetically de- 
scribed ; for my part, I verily believe that 
love is a sympathetic feeling beyond all specu- 
lation. We love we know not why ; and our 
partialities and antipathies are equally unac- 
countable and irresistible/' 

" That's what I also think,*^ observed Jua- 
nita with a sigh. 

I looked at her, and met her large black 
eyes fixed on mine ; I knew not how it was. 
She held my right arm ; my elbow was gently 
pressed on her lefib side, and I fancied that her 
little heart was fluttering very fest. 

I had no particular objection to strengthen 
the theory of her love, by a practical illustra- 
tion, and at their request proceeded to relate a 
curious example of this singular sympathy. 
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THE SOUTHAMPTON BALL ROOM. 
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Some years ago^ I was quartered in a town 
in England, called Lymington ; it was at that 
time a foreign depot — '^ 

^^ Ah, the truth will out !" exclaimed Pepita, 
ji interrupting me ; ^* you are an Englishman ! 

It Va fisted con Deos /*' 

;r *^ In my regiment we had an oflBicer remark- 

able for his taciturnity and disinclination to 
join the parties to which we were occasionally 
invited ; for, strange to say, the ladies of the 
place preferred the society of foreign officers to 
that of their own countrymen." 

" It showed their sense," smartly observed 
Juanita. 

" And mine was a foreign corps. We went 
a great deal into company ; Osmond, for that 
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was my firiend's name, scarcely ever spoke to a 
woman. Mathematics, drawing, music, w^e 
his occupations." 

'^ Oh, if he was a musician, he must have 
known how to love," interrupted Pepita. 

" That's not quite so dear." 

^' No, indeed,'^ added Juanita. 

^ Well, it so happened that we were to go to 
a ball at Southampton \ the party being made 
^Vi ^^ jocosely asked Osmond to join us^ and 
judge of our surprise, when he assented to the 
proposition. To the ball we went; Osmond 
sat in a comer, gazing about him with a ta- 
cant stare. We pressed him to select a part- 
ner, never for a moment conceiving that om* 
c)^ic philosopher could condescend to such 
an abnegation of his dignity. To our utter 
amazement, he requested the master of the 
ceremonies to introduce him to a most lovely 
person who was seated at the further end of 
the room. We thought him insane; he 
was introduced, accepted ; the lady looked up, 
and blushed a crimson hue ; he looked down. 
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and twirled his fingers — ^both seemed equally 
embarrassed. Surely, we thought, this must 
be some former adventure, accidentally revived. 
The music struck up; they danced — ^he as 
awkwardly as an unpractised dancer — she as 
uncomfortably as any lady could be, figuring 
with a partner unacquainted with the figures. 
Every eye was fixed upon the couple — a cir- 
cumstance evident to her, but fortunately un- 
perceived by him, as he otherwise would most 
undoubtedly have inflicted some &tal bruises 
in his wide kicking. 

*' The set over, he conducted the lady to her 
seat with as much gaucherie as he bowed to 
her, and stole out of the gay throng with as 
sheepish a precipitation as though he had com- 
mitted some mipardonable faux pas, whereas 
he had only trodden on one lady's toes, kicked a 
gentleman^s shins, torn one gown, and bobbed 
his head in another young lady's face, smother- 
ing her with powder. 

" We all rallied Osmond on this strange 
adventure ; but he heeded not our mirth, and 
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proceeded to inquire who was his fair partner 
when, to his utter disappointment he learned she 
was a Mrs. Sydney^ lately married to a clergyman 
near Winchester. The despair depicted in his 
countenance at this unpleasant piece of intelli- 
gence was truly ludicrous ; he started up, ex- 
claiming, 

" ^ By Heavens! I am the most unlucky dog 
on earth!' 

" He hastily quitted the ball-room ; a very 
short time after, the fair stranger appeared in- 
disposed, and withdrew in apparent agitation. 
This circumstance confirmed our suspicion of 
some former intimacy having existed between 
the parties. 

" On our return to the hotel, we found Os- 
mond pondering over his disappointment and a 
bowl of punch. We bantered him on this 
intrigue, when he assured us most religiously 
that he had met Mrs. Sydney for the first time 
in his life ; but that he had scarcely beheld her 
when a secret monitor seemed to whisper in 
his ear — ^ that lady shall be thy wife.' 

" This strange observation confirmed our be- 
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lief that his mental faculties were slightly im- 
paired, and I considered him in the light of a 
monomaniac until we parted, for incessantly 
was he speaking of his beauteous partner, and 
of his confident hope of being united to her. 
To the junior officers this fancy afforded much 
amusement ; but, as Osmond was really a most 
amiable man, I beheld the aberration, for such 
I deemed his fond visions, with sincere re- 
gret. 

" I sailed for the Mediterranean ; Osmond 
was promoted to a regiment in America. Three 
years after, I returned to England, and was 
quartered at Gosport ; Osmond's regiment was 
at Winchester. Anxious to know the result of 
this strange foreboding, which I had never for- 
gotten, I started for his garrison, and lost no 
time in enquiring for my old friend. To my 
utter amazement he had lately married the ob- 
ject of his first attachment ! Her husband had 
died in consequence of a fall from his horse in 
the New Forest. Osmond again met her at 
Southampton, in the same ball-room, was re- 
introduced, and soon after married — not with- 
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oat having entered into a most cmious conTer- 
salion on the subject. But what may appear 
still more strange than that which I have related, 
(since any man may fimcy himself in love, and 
look out for some event that might nnite him 
to its object,) the very same presentiment ex- 
perienced by Osmond had stmck his partner, 
so forcibly, indeed, that in her agitation she 
left the ball room, witli her sister, and on her 
return home, told her, in a flood of tears, that 
something had whispered in her ear — ^ that 
stranger shall be thy husband V 

^' Certainly, in this case, there neither could 
have existed admiration or love, at least on the 
part of the lady; as Osmond was the last 
person on earth calculated to excite an affection 
at first sight/' 



" The story is a strange one,'' observed the 
eldest of my companions ; ^^ but it either tends 
to prove that the English are a cold calculating 
set of fatalists, who act upon a whimsical idea. 
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or that the deyil sports with the hearts and 
persons of heretics." 

'' The Archbishop of Tcdedo could not have 
solved the problem with more ingenuity/' I 
replied. ^ Bat, prythee go on with your objec- 
tions to my countrymen.^ 

^^ Come, come, Juan, name them your coun- 
tryiiien, and I shall abhor you.'' 

^^ I shall be a citizen of the world, if you 
desire it." 

^' Well then, X consider them a nation of 
purse-proud shop-keepers. Tour nobility, who 
merely owe their tities to their wealth, affect 
tiie airs of politeness which they were taught 
by more polished countries; your young 
sci6ns of rank were only considered accom- 
plished after they had made their European 
tour, when they returned with all the vices 
of tiieir neighbours, combined witii their 
original unmannerly bearing. Your untitled 
gentiemen naturally ape their superiors. When 
they give themselves airs, it is mere imita- 
tion; and it is only when they are brutally 
vulgar that they are natural. Politeness is 
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foreign to their manners — ^for they consider it 
a degradation ; their lofty demeanour does not 
arise from a conviction of superiority, but is 
merely an assumption in the dread that others 
should appreciate them at their real value. 
They are miserable when in the society of their 
superiors ; yet they crouch to them, and court 
their smiles, that they may be, in turn, over- 
bearing with their inferiors, although they would 
equally court the most menial for power — ^not 
for the means of doing good, but of enriching 
themselves ; for I have been told, and I believe 
it, that at the election of their cartes they will 
embrace a shoe-black, and walk arm in arm 
with a tinker. They seem to me, to rest their 
judgment upon mere appearance, and to be 
biassed in their opinion by the most trivial 
circumstances. They look upon us Spaniards 
as brutes, because we eat garlic, and expect 
that we must yield the palm of gentility to 
men who roll under the table after their vora- 
cious repasts. They scorn to accept an hospi- 
table invitation at our board, because we dine 
at one o'clock, and enjoy a siesta after dinner. 
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instead of remaining over the bottle. In short, 
there are few Englishmen who would not value 
their horses more than their mistresses, prefer 
the chase to a love suit, and a hunting song, or 
a vulgar ballad to a serenade/^ 

^^ Verily, Senhora, you have traced a severe 
portrait of the English ; and will you not allow 
them some good qualities ?^' 

" Many admirable ones; but they are calculat- 
ed for the camp, the cabinet, and not for a lady^s 
boudoir. They are courageous and patriotic —for 
they are proud of the country that gave them 
birth — ^because they are proud of themselves. 
They are incorruptible ; for honesty they know 
is the basis of all profitable commercial affairs. 
They are generous, because they can afford it ; 
— an obligation that cannot be repaid is the 
sweetest incense that can be burnt on the altar 
of vanity. — The English, in fine, I can com- 
pare to a rough diamond, of great intrinsic 
value, but which requires too much trouble in 
polishing, to be worth the price put upon it by 
the owner.^^ 

It was evident that Pepita did not speak 
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from her own knowledge of the English^ but 
had merely repeated the opinion of her French 
lover^ since it was quite clear that her affection 
was bestowed on one of onr enemies. I was 
anxious to seek a little revenge^ and said^ 

" Now, Senhora, that you have so candidly 
described an Englishman, pray what is your 
opinion of the French ?'* 

*' I shall give you my thoughts concerning 
them with the same frankness, although I know 
you to be one yourself. They are a trifling 
amiable race. When they perceive that they 
are disUked, they seek by every possible means 
to efface the unfavourable impression, by in- 
gratiating themselves by that servility which is 
ever certain to please woman ; — our sex wishes 
to command, and they crouch before us. They 
wield the sword as bravely as the English ; but 
the battle over, they willingly take the distaff 
in hand -, although they have no religion, they 
join us in our devotions ; and if the infidels 
think us idolaters, they are readily forgiven — 
since they idolize us. They merely go to 
church, because we are there > and while our 
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6yes are fixed upon the sainted Virgin in our 
chapels, we perceive theirs are fixed upon us, 
whenever we turn round, when our beads are 
told; they sign themselves with holy water, 
because our fingers have been dipped in the 
lustral vessel ; and, certain am I, they would 
go to confession if a pretty nun sat in the con- 
fessional, and inflicted the penance she pre^ 
scribed. In short, they are pleasant enemies, 
and your people are disagreeable fiiends. A 
polite person, who appears blind to our faults, 
must ever be more amiable than the candid 
creature who is ever pointing them out. As a 
Spaniard, I wish that every Frenchman was* 
driven off our soil; but I also do most sincerely 
wish that we could expel them without the 
odious aid of England." 

"After this declaration, Senhora," I replied, 
" may I presume to ask what is your opinion 
of your own countrymen ?" 

" That question, Senhor, might lead me to 
suspect that you really are an Englishman. 
The French have a saying, Don Juan, ilfaut tou- 
jours laver son linge sale chez soi, and I believe 
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that your question is answered by the pro- 
verb." 

" No, no," exclaimed Juanita, with much 
vivacity, " my sister has been candid in regard 
to foreigners ; I shall be equally so in regard 
to our own countrymen. Pepita is prejudiced 
in favour of the French ; I as yet — ^believe that 
I am unprejudiced." 

Here she sighed — her voice faltered — and 
methought her young heart beat in still more 
rapid pulsation. 

" You are a child Juanita !" answered her 

sister, " what can you know about Spaniards V^ 

" Surely as much," sharply replied the lovely 

girl, "as you can know about the English;— 

as to the French — ^that's another matter." 

Pepita blushed deeply, bit her lips, and 
by her silence, allowed her young sister thus to 
proceed : 

" I can't bear the Spaniards, for they are 
such a horrible jealous set ; they are not jealous 
of us, but of themselves. They are as proud 
as the English, without their good qualities ; 
and as cruel as the French, without their cou- 
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rage. When I read their history by Father 
Mariana, that our curate lent us, I am sure 
they can only be proud of what they were, 
and not of what they are. Catawba ! if the Cid, 
or Gonsalvo de Cordova had been aUve, not a 
gavacho would have dared to show his face on 
this side of the Pyrenees. Valga me dios, there 
is not one of them fit to lace the shoes of the 
maid of Saragossa !" 

'^ Silly girl/^ replied Pepita, with an indig- 
nant and truly Spanish frown, " do you forget 
the heroes of Baylen ?^^ 

*' WeU,*^ answered Juanita, with a toss of 
her head and a twirl of her fan, " if they are 
heroes^ why do they call in the Colorado^ to 
help them ? and if they want their help, they 
should be civil to them, and not let them 
starve, demonios / after the battle of Talavera 
the poor English soldiers looked as if they had 
been fed with chesnut skins ! When the French 
are hungry, they hang an alcalde for dinner, or 

 The Scarlets— name given to our 8oldi?r8. 
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shoot a padre for supper — and they soon have 
plenty; ay^ and when they want to have a 
dance, they send their soldiers to fetch us ; and 
although we may cry out murder, we neverthe- 
less trip it nimbly till daybreak, whatever our 
papas and mammas may say about it. As to the 
English, poor devils, they havn^t a dance left 
in them. La bariga hace andar las jriernas, 
and they looked as empty when they marched 
in as the bagpipes of their nasty descal^ados, 
with their foxy heads as carroty as Judas. The 
very moschetoes coidd not find a drop of blood 
on their bare legs !" 

This description of her countrymen given by 
the young girl was certainly more natural than 
the recondite observations of her more expe- 
rienced sister ; and I could no.t but smile at 
her naivetS. By this time, we had arrived at 
their dwelling, near Trajan's Arch, and I was 
about taking my departure, and asking permis- 
sion to pay them my respects, when they both 
seemed surprised, and insisted that I should 
walk in and sup with them. 
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They introduced me to their father, by birth 
a Portuguese, but who had long served in the 
Spanish army in America) he welcomed me 
with all the frankness of an old soldier ; higades^ 
of chocolate and biscuits were served ; but the 
old gentleman called for a flask of old Pedro 
Ximenes, merrily pledged with me and his 
daughters, hob-nobbing his glass up and down 
with vivas to the success of our combined 
armies. 

There was a piano in the room, an instrument 
rarely met with in the country towns of Spain, 
and the girls were still more confirmed in their 
idea of my being a Frenchman, when to their 
great surprise, I sat down to the instrument, 
and played and sang some French romances, 
with which they seemed well acquainted. 

Supper succeeded, — an excellent roast and 
salad, with an abundance of good wine, plen- 
tifully served and cheerfully drank ; we were 
all in high spirits, Pepita speaking French to 
me, and Juanita correcting my Spanish. From 

* Small cups for chocolate. 
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the dining room we repaired to the sahualy* 
where we were soon joined by a party of merry 
girls and Spanish officers ; and songs, accompa- 
nied by the guitar^ admirably played by both 
sisters^ enlivened the night, until the church 
clock struck two. 

One of our officers, a Major, was quartered 
in the house, and, as we were about departing, 
he was brought home by another officer and 
his servant, scarcely able to recognize his bil- 
let — staggering through our merry circle, he 
hiccupped, " damn their infernal caterwauling,*^ 
and made the best of his way to his cham- 
ber. 

** There's an Englishman for you ?^ exclaimed 
Pepita ; ^^puerco !\ he has not opened his lips 
to any one in the house since he has been in it ; 
and can you be surprised at our disliking men 
who seem to consider it beneath their dignity 
to accept our hospitality, or who even do not 
seek to learn our language.** 

The family would have wished me to take up 

 Hall, or porch. f Hog! 
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my abode with them ; but the Major was too 
comfortable to be persuaded to accept another 
billet. He insisted upon his right to occupy 
the second best room in the house, and Pepita, 
not willing to disturb her aged father, had 
given up her chamber. — He had insisted upon 
a drawing-room, which he never used but to 
smoke in, or drink grog with some boon com- 
panions, and they had given up their only sit- 
ting apartment ; — ^lie had insisted upon stabling 
for three horses, and they had turned out their 
mules. One altercation only had arisen between 
him and his host ; — not being satisfied with the 
brasieroy the only means they had of warming 
his room, he had sent for his pioneers to knock 
out, or knock up a chimney — an improvement 
totally impracticable, without pulling down the 
side of the house. The old gentleman interposed, 
the Major persisted, and his host had to apply 
for protection to the British commandant, who 
calmly told the Major that it was useless to 
endeavour to make the Spaniards comfortable 
in spite of themselves ; and if they chose not 
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to enjoy the comfort of a fireside, we could not 
oblige them. 

The Major was obliged to desist, but his ser- 
vants resolved to avenge their master's disap- 
pointment, and deprived the fimiily of the only 
fireside they had — ^the kitchen hearth* His 
two servants, and his batman, and his orderly, 
with three wives and four children, took pos- 
session of the chimney and the stoves ; and for 
peace sake, the family were obliged to have 
their dinner cooked in an out-house ; even this 
they thought an intrusion on a field officer's 
rights— and they demanded this out-house, to 
put up two donkeys belonging to his servant's 
wife, there being no room for them in the 
stable. 

" How differently,** observed Pepita, with a 
sigh, ^^ did our last French officer behave ! He 
was a colonel, commanding two thousand men, 
a dignitary of the Legion of Honour ; yet he 
threw in his abundant rations with our 
fare, and lived at our board, while his servants 
joined our domestics in cheerful harmony." 
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True," I observed, " but their very rations 
were levied by force upon your fellow citizens^ 
and never paid for ; whereas we make good all 
our demands/' 

"Oh, fie upon you!" exclaimed Pepita; 
'^ you have Uved too long among the EngUsh ; 
as if money could compensate for the insults 
we daily meet with at the hands of this barba- 
rian ! The French colonel only occupied one 
small room, shared with us in every comfort he 
received from his native coxmtry. The band 
of his regiment played at our door every even- 
ing; he gave the Merida girls a ball once a 
week, and his servants attended us as respect- 
fully as their master ; and when my poor father 
was ill, he only left his bedside when duty called 
him from it. It is true, he was an enemy ; but 
when he, who had a brother flayed alive by our 
Guerillas, could forget that we were Spaniards, 
we might also forget that France had given him 
birth/' 

I was silent, Pepita was evidently un- 
happy ; she seldom heard from her lover, and 
she did not dare to correspond with him, for fear 
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of incurring the suspicion of treason. I there- 
fore took charge of her letters, and gave them 
to one of our officers on the staff to be for- 
warded by any flag of truce we might have to 
send. 

Many were the happy hours I passed in this 
amiable family; Juanita every day became 
dearer to me. My pretty — my merry Juanita ! 
— thou art now married ! May happiness be 
the lot of thee and thine ! 

Strange to say, notwithstanding my repeated 
assurances to the contrary, nothing could per- 
suade them that I was an Englishman. At 
last came the order to march. 

Never did the arrival of a route affect me 
more sincerely ; even the old soldier em- 
braced me, and shed tears at the thought of my 
departure. Juanita was the picture of misery ; 
yet never had I breathed to her one word of 
love. I had told her that I was married, and 
she longed to see my wife — would ask me to 
describe her person — ^her temper. 

" Oh, Don Juan,^' she would say, "how 
anxious she must be to make you happy ! And 
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tell me, can an Englishwoman love ? Do you 
think that her cold heart could feel like that of 
a Spaniard ? She surely would let you write to 
me — call me your hermanita — your little sister. 
Oh, Don Juan, why did you ever come to 
Merida ?^ 

The day before our departure, she did not 
make her appearance. I grieved' at her absence, 
yet still I thanked her for it. We were to 
march the following morning at four o'clock ; 
our supper was silent and mournful; Pepita 
seemed absorbed in thought. She left the 
room without bidding me farewell. I with- 
drew, cordially shaking hands with the excel- 
lent old soldier. 

As I returned to my quarters, which were 
close to their house, all was confusion and re- 
velry; my companions sitting up all night 
carousing, to be up early in the morning, their 
servants packing up, trying on the bat mules^ 
packsaddles; bolstering them, not to gall old sore 
backs and withers, swearing in broken ^Portu- 
guese, French, and Spanish, execrating Spain, 
Portugal, mules and asses— kicking and thump- 
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ing the rapaa and the muchctchosy poor bare- 
footed peasant boys, who led the officers' milch 
goats, for what soldiers call *^ monkey's pay- 
more kicks than halfpence/' And then it be- 
gan to rain, and they turned their execrations 
from man and beast to heaven and earth. The 
tarpaulins to protect the baggage were missing, 
the girths had lOst the bucklei^, and the buckles 
had lost their prongs. All the miseries arising 
from neglect in long cantonments, crowded 
upon them ; tents were found, but the tent- 
poles and pegs had probably been burnt ; pack- 
ing ropes had been converted into lines for 
drying linen — ^none could be purchased at this 
hour of the night. Their canteens had been 
dried and warped, and dieir grog was running 
out through the leaks. Then came orders to 
fetch three days^ provisions, and all the com- 
missaries were consigned to perdition. Their 
masters' dogs, as if aware of the issue of meat, 
followed their servants to the butchers, where 
they remained, devouring offal; while the most 
thoughtless of all animals, the grumbling sol- 
dier, having drawn a string through the palpi- 
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tatdng beef, dragged it after him, along the 
mire, though he would have to eat it for the fol- 
lowing three days :— and then the dogs were 
missing, and Pompey, and Ceesar, and Nero 
were whistled for in vain^ and doubly and 
triply execrated ! And then a horse, or a mule 
or an ass had cast a shoe— •and all the farriers 
in the universe were doomed to perdition ! 
Then came an order for the baggage to move 
an hour before the brigade. When Wellington 
and Bonaparte were accommodated with the 
warmest billets in the infernal regions. 

While this troublesome bustling prevailed in 
the officers' quarters, to the no small annoyance 
of the landlord's family, who were called upon 
for lights, and oil and wick, and cord and pack- 
thread, with the roar of Veni a ka patron mas 
cordoy ^^ some cordo, some packthreado, con- 
found you ! Senhor,'' — a scene widely different 
was taking place in my chamber. 

I had just seated myself on my couch, my 
head resting on my hand, deeply thinking on^ 
poor Juanita, and preparing to dispel my 
gloomy reflections with the soldier's usual pana- 
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cea — a glass of brandy and water, when a gen- 
tle tap at my door aroused me, and to my utter 
surprise, Pepita, wrapped in a cloak, entered 
my room^ accompanied by my servant, who 
had guided her through the busy throng. 

She made signs to my servant to withdraw ; 
and after locking my door, took a seat; for 
some moments she was silent, pressing the 
palm of her hand on her burning forehead, as 
if hesitating to address me. * 

"Speak, dearest Pepita; speak, I beseech 
you." 

'* Juan," she replied, with a faltering voice, 
" whatever may be your decision or your sen- 
timents, condemn me not for this step, which 
I am perhaps rashly taking. My sister is dear 
to me beyond expression, and her happiness 
has ever been my study. Judge then how 
wretched I must be when perceiving that un- 
willingly, nay, unwittingly, she has placed that 
happiness in your affection. I do not reproach 
you with having won her young heart; she im- 

* 

prudently nourished a passion which her duty 
should have led her to resist ; but her efforts 
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and my expostulations were vain. She does 
not — she will not believe that your heart is not 
free. Your servants know of no tie that binds 
you. That you are a Frenchman we have never 
doubted ; — what then can induce you to serve 
in the ranks of your country's foes ? You, no 
doubt, belong to one of those families who fled 
their home in the fearful revolution that dis- 
tracted France ; but many of them have re- 
turned to their coimtry — the Emperor has wel- 
comed them to fortune and to rank. Seek 
then his clemency. In a few days the French 
army will be here ; remain behind your troops 
— we will carefully conceal you until the first 
division marches in. I shall undertake to ob- 
tain leave for you to return to France, not to 
serve against your former companions in arms, 
and poor little Juanitamay still be the happiest 
of women." 

I had no means of undeceiving her, more 
convincing than to show her my wife's 
letters. 

vox*. I. p 
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" But,*' sbe replied^ ** you are a christian ;* 
she must be a heretic— and you can get your 
marriage dissolved by our holy cfaurch." 

In vain I persisted in assuring her that I 
was an Englishman and a protestant; she 
maintained her ground with aU the perti- 
nadty of a woman, till at last the loud blast of 
the bugle sounded the turn-out. My ser- 
vant came in for my baggage, and I buckled 
on my sword. Pepita east both her arms 
round my neck, exclaiming, 

" Well, in pity for poOr Juatia, Say that you 
will return, that you will some day come back to 
Merida. In the meanwhile, accept this trifle 
for Juanita's sake. This badge bears the 
image oi Maria das lagrimaSj the Virgin of tears ! 
Think, oh think, how many will be shed for 
you ! and may the sainted relic preserve you 
by night and by day from any evil that may 
await you !'* 



* In Spain the term christian is applied ezclusiTely to 
Roman Catholics. 
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So sayings she passed a scapulary round my 
neck, bidding me to wear it on my heart; 
then fondly embracing me, threw her mantilla 
close over her, and hurried out of my cham- 
ber. 

I have never seen her since, but met her 
lover under singular circumstances. It was at 
Arroyo Molino, when Hill, by a most skilful 
movement, surprised the corps of Girard; 
among the prisoners I observed a remarkably 
handsome officer, colonel of one of the regi- 
ments. He was blustering loudly for the loss 
of his baggage, which had no doubt been 
plundered by the Spanish or Portuguese. ' 
I assured him that every endeavour should be 
made to discover any object of value which he 
might have lost, when he exclaimed with true 
French Jactancey 

*^ Parbleu, Monsieur^ croyez^vous que jere^ 
grette mes habits, mon linge, mon argent ! Je 
me moque de ces vStiUes let, mais voila trois ans 
queje suis dans ce sacrS pays, et fax malheu- 
reusement perdu ce qui nepeut jamais seretrou- 

p 2 
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veTf et ce qui cPaUleurs pent compromettre la 
majeure partie du sexe de PEspagne.^^ 

^^ Qiifavez-voua doncperdu. Monsieur?'^ I re- 
plied. 

•' Perdu, MonsieuTf sacrebku, fai perdu le 
journal de tnes amours P^ 

In which journal, no doubt, the name of 
Pepita was conspicuous : this I soon suspected 
when he requested me to forward to Merida a 
letter directed to the amiable girl. 

Among the many curious individuals we had 
taken on that day^ was also an old French co- 
lonel, at least seventy years of age.; yet his 
white whiskers were twisted and frizzed with 
the utmost care^ and his grey hair curled with 
perfect symmetry. Wishing to afford him some 
amusement, I one day offered to accompany 
him on a shooting excursion ; the proposal he 
declined with the utmost politeness^ on the 
following singular plea : 

^^ Monsieur" said he, ^^fai d vous rendre mes 
remercimenSf maisje ne chasseplus; que voulez-^ 
wms I autrefois je m^amusais d la chasse^ ma%9 
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iiprhent que je mis €Pun dge nrnVyje nioccupe 
umquement de V amour, et je puis vous assurer, 
que sans la chasse, fy trouve un ewerdce suffir- 
santr 

Why Pepita was not united to her French 
lover, I have never been able to learn ; but have 
no doubt that he found an embarras de chaix 
among the numerous candidates for his smile 
coucJUes sur son journal. 



Raymond here terminated his narrative. He 
had alluded to a Maltese adventure, and the 
romantic character of his Spanish tale, induced 

us to request him to give an account of it — the 
more interesting, as none of the party had ever 
been quartered in that island. His acquiescence 
with our request will be found in the succeed- 
ing volume. 
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